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ABSTEACT 

Prepared by graduate students for teachers of 
integrated business programs, this report outlines the history of 
vocational education, reviews the development of block-time programs 
in the United States, describes already prepared materials for use in 
block-time programs, and contains an annotated bibliography on 
teaching methods for integrated sabjects. The report is divided into 
three sections: Section I, a brief history of vocational education in 
the United States with emphasis on program development in the state 
of Florida, covers early federal legislation, recent federal 
legislation, vocational business education, block-time programs, 
intensive office laboratory, simulated office education, vocational 
office education in Florida, and cooperative education. A brief 
history of vocational non-business cooperative programs in Florida, 
and the history of block- time business education programs in Alachua 
County^ Florida, ^/^ also included. Section II lists a representative 
sample of the best-known or widely used materials for integrated 
projects and simulations. Section III contains an annotated 
bibliography of 100 selected articles (published 1970-76) which 
describe methods successfully used by teachers of integrated 
subjects. (HD) 
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PPJilFACE 



The infornation contained in thib report was 
researched and organized by six Business Education students 
at the University of Florida, Spring Quarter 1976. Their 
knowledge of the need for infornation in this area pronpted 
the search. Their combined effort constitutes this report. 

Most of the levels of interest in problems related to 
the teaching or administration of integrated business 
prograjns were represented in this class. These interests 
include: the senior college level — the instructor's input 
was from the teacher trainer's viewpoint Oi the senior 
college level; the junior college — one of the sti dents was 
an instructor in a community college: the high school 
level — two of the students were high school teachers, one 
in a senior high school and one In a prison setting; the 
business level — two of the students held positions on the 
supervisory level; and the student level — one member of 
the class was a full-time student. 

So that others might ax o use the information which 
has been collected, it is presented hero in three sections: 

Section I. — History 

Section II. Materials 

Section III. — Methods 
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INTRODUCTION 

Inteqrated proqrans provide for realistic work experi*- 
once tand job tramino in the classroom. This is acconplishcd 
by corbininu office skills with the basic business skills. 
This kind of traininq prepares the student to perform in 
a variety of business-related occupations. These inte- 
tiratod programs also enable students to see work relation- 
nh.ip:> — hur.an relations, work habits, and v;ork organization. 

To r>fi:ectivo]y prepare to qivo the student this kind 
of traininc;, a proqram of learning must be desiantJ to 
include activities and undertakings that lead a student to 
liotter economic under jjtanding . 

:>imulation is one technique used. This is an attempt 
to mo^lol in the classroom a portion of the real work environ- 
ment. This tool ha5; proven to be an effective way to pull 
toqether multiple learning experiences for the student. In 
the simulated setting, the teacher must determine the extent 
of each student's previous business training. Then suffi- 
cient backaround material and learning must be provided to 
pre[)are the studont to take f)art effectively in the program. 

It is wir;o to sur-*^ t hr* nd^Mil s aro familiar with 
t.hr» rrvil v;cr]d of work before tney enter the simulated 
rsituation. Some teachc^rs accomplish this by havinq the 
students :>pf:»n(] one r]ay a W(?[:k in industry--or by talkinq 
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with secretaries- 

For the simulated setting, performance objectiver> 
nust be identified in advance. This is to assure that 
all of the appropriate elements and relationships can be 
blended together to accomplish the goals for a particular 
office situation. 

Constant evaluation must be undertaken by the teacher, 
as well as by the students, to insure that the objectives 
of the program as stated are achieved. A successful pro^ 
•jra.Ti is measured by its student employabili t^ quotient- 
classroom activities must meet employment needs and standards. 

There are many techniques for successfu] integrated 
programs which have been used across the nation. Much has 
been written in this area and considerable materials are 
available. It is the purpose of this report to collect in 
one place, some of these ideas, m.-^terials, and methods. 

To make the information more accessible, this report 
is divided into three sections. Section I includes a 
history of vocational education in the United States which 
gives an overall background for the development of block- 
time programs in the Unitec: St.atos. Also included in this 
Section is a brief description of bJock-time programs in 
Alachua County, Florida, which illustrates how one county 
added block-^time programs to the curriculum. 

The purpose of Section II is to indicate some of the 
already prepared materials which are available. This 
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includes Practice Sets, Simulated Office Sets, FilrriS, F: In- 
strips, and other ratorials* Addresses of sources are 
qiven. 

Jr. Section III, attention is centered on methods of 
teac!hing block-tirrie f?r:>qrams. Particular err^.phasis was 
p'acc^d on methods used by ct;,achers and/or administrators 
who were in the process of settinc] u[) block-tine proqrams. 
This section includes an Annotated P.ibl ioqraphy of selected 
articles and T)nbl icat i ons for the years 1070-1976, 

As stated above .Section I, which follows, nives a 
history of block -time programs • 
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SECTION I. HISTORY 

This Section of the rcr?ort traces the development of 
blocK-tir.e programs. The information is divided into three 
a : o a 5 . 

First is a brief history of vocational education in 
the United States ^-/ith emphasis on program development in 
the State of Florida. Th.^^s area includes the topics: Early 
Federal Legislation; Recent Federal Legislation; Vocational 
Business Education; Eilock-Time Programs; Intensive Office 
Laboratory; Simulated Office Education; Vccational Office 
Education in Florida; Cooperative Education — with sub^head ings , 
Distributive Education, Cooperative Distributive Education, 
Diversified Cooperative Training, Work Experience, and 
Clubs or Organizations. 

Second is a brief history of Non-Business Cooperative 
Programs in Florida. 

Third is a brief history of Block-^Time Business 
Education Proqrans in Alacluia Couaty, Florida. As far as 
can be determined, this is the first written record of 
these programs in Alachua County. This area inclvid^^s: 
Cooperative Business Education; Cooperative Distributive 
Education; Diversified Cooperative Training; and Vocational 
Of f ice Education . 

9 



1. BPJLL- HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATF:? 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA 

Tho ear ly settlers practiced vocations . Vocational 
education took place in the f airily home with tather teaching 
son and mother teachinq daughter. 

V;ith the growth of the nation and the need for crafts- 
men developing throu':jhout the colonies, apprenticeship was 
fundamental to the educational system in colonial America. 
Throu'-T^i apprenticeshi{>, a young person could obtain trade 
and occupational instruction as well as the secrets of the 
trade. It was during this period of time that more emphasis 
was being placed u{>on public education. 

Apprenticeships were adequate until the late nine- 
teenth g^Sbn^ury when the growth of population and increased 
merhan'izat ion forced the need for occupational instruction 
in the schools* 

E g r ly Feder a 1 Leg i s 1 a t i ^_n 

The rapidly growing industrial society produced a need 
for more trained manpower and a need i or instruction in 
agriculture, business, and homemaking. In 1862, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Korrill Act (Land Grant College Act) 
which provided land for the establishment of agriculture 
and mechanical colleges in each of the states. It was hoped 
that these collenes would provide help to farmers and 
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mechanics to a deqree that none of the private academies had 
been able to achieve. 

As a consequence of increar.ing concern of men in 
industry for industrial education and training. Congress in 
1914 created a nine-man Commlbsion of National Aid to 
Vocational Education. The Commission included representa- 
tives from the Conqress, industry, education, and labor. 
They considered the necessity of national aid to vocational 
education in order to prepare workers for those occupations 
which employed the greatest number of workers. 

The Smith-Lever Act was passed in 1914. This Act 
established the Cooperative Extension Program for adult 
draining in the area of home economics and acjr icu 1 turo . 

Vocat iona 1 e(iucat ion at the .secondary school level 
received tremendous impetus in 1917 with the passaqe of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The Act made available to the State 
Federal funds for vocational education below the colleqe 
level in agriculture, trade and industrial education, and 
home economics--as well as teacher-training programs in 
these fields. 

The rmi t.li-niiMh(\^; Act. inovidov] foi a f'edcMal Poard of 
Vocational Education and a Htate l)oard of not less than 
three members for each Ft ate. Each State board had to 
prepare a planned program and present an annual report. 

The Georqe-Reed Act of 1929 authorized additional 
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f'jnus to expanJ tlie aqriculturc and ho..ie econor.ics i^ronrams. 
l-iien it expired in the GoorcK»-Ll Izey Act v/as i)a3scd 

'.^rovidiiij additional, fund^ fc)r tlio acjricul ture , horr.e 
economics, and tradi,^ ana industrial education i.roqranr,. 

In 19 30, tne C^.\->r(Te- Deen Act va,s i)assed providing funds 
lor already e:^ tabl is'.ecj f/roqrarr.n and, for the first tine, 
included d i .s t r ibu t i v^- education. An ancnca len t to tlie Georqe 
Deen Act, railed trn* :'.'oruv— Ba rd^-i Act, v. is :.a5scd in 19 46. 
It t.^rovided addiiK^nal. fiends for \hc same four fields 
{agriculture, huvw ^nronoiiucs , tradi:> and industrial, and 
distributive educ.it ion) . In addition, it lirrited support 
in di3tri;)uti ve education for ,;art-tirio and evenincj courses 
tor err^> loyoa workorr. . 1 1 also ;>rovi.ded no re flexibility 
m the use of funds. in 19 30, jrKMHinen ts to this Act added 
funds lor F^ractical nu-:sinc; and fishing trades. 

Recen t Feden^ 1 Leq i s l.a+- ion 

in 19 33 , Concjress i)assed the rJational D<?fense Education 
Act whicil '.v\;s an ar:'.'ndnent tn t!u> ooortie-Eiarden Act. The 
Act autiiorizod support of ;)rourans linited to the training 

^ii'lhlv skillrwi ♦ r-r-Mn i ci arv: in e^eeuj m t i r h'is termed vifal 
fc> l}io d(.dens(' o! tlu^ nati^.Mi. 

The Area Rede vo ] orMnv-n t Act of 1961 was designed to meet 
the needs for vocational training for underemivloyed and the 
unemployed in econoi^icnlly de^^ressed areas. The Manpower 
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Development and Training Act of 1962 provided vocational 
training programs--as well as subsistence pay for the 
unemployed and for those whose skills needed upgrading in 
order to neet shifting employment needs. 

In 1963, Congress enacted legislation designed to: 

( 1 ) Extend present programs and develop new 
programs of vocational education. 

(2) Encourage research and experiir.entation . 

(3) Provide work-p^tudy programs to enable youth 
to continue vocational education. 

This was the Vocational Education Act of 1963.-^ 

For the first time, aid for high school busines^s 

education was legislated. The definition of vocational 

education was arended to include business and office 

occupations . 

Federal funds were to be matched by State and local 
money and were administered locally in conformity to the 
approved State Plan. 

In 1964, the Econom.ic Opportunity Act w^as :;assed. This 
Act was a qrant proaram similar to the Manpov-er development 
and Training Act and provided money for areas of specializa- 
tion . 

The Vocational Education Amendr.ents of 1963 made a 
complete break with the past by consolidating all previous 

"Rcy Vj. Roberts, "Federal Laws for Vocational Education, 
Vccational and Practical Arts Education , 1975, pp. 15-20. 
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legislation and provided funding on a permanent basis, its 
purpose was to maintain, extend and improve existing programs, 
develop new programs as needed, provide part-time employrrent 
for youths who need earnings from such employment to contin- 
ue their education on a full-time basis and train those 
who discontinued their formal education before they were 
adeguately prepared for a vocation or who required retraining 
because of technological changes.! Now all ages are covered 
by the act. 

The Conprehensive EniploiTr.ent and Training Act was 
passed in 1 9721. This act provided manpower reform by 
Congress and the administration. It incorporated the essen- 
tial principles of special revenue sharing. 

The three objectives of the CETA program are: (1) CETA 
provides for decentralized decision-making at the government 
level which is closest to the citizen, (2) CETA integrates 
separate categorical grant activities operating within a 
designated narket area into a un'ified manpower services 
delivery system, and (3) CETA improves the ability of local 
nanpcwer program, operators to match services to client needs. 

Whatever the program is, vocational education should 
provide training or retraining for aainful em.olovmient . 



-^Estelle L. Pcpham, Adele F. Schrar, Kanda Blockhus 
Em-ergir.g Patterns of Business Education," A Teaching- 
Learning System: for Business Education, 1975"^ oT ~ 
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Vocational Business Education 

Although a few business-type courses had been offered 
in colonial tiiriGS, the private business school wasn't a 
well established part of the U.S. school system until 1850. 

The business school really came into its own with the 
development of the typewriter in the 1870 's. Moreover, 
while shorthand had been around for over 2000 years, the 
widespread use became feasible with che development of the 
typewriter. By World War I, the hich school connerical 
curriculur. was well established. Shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping formed the core of the courses. ■'■ The tradi- 
tional business education curricula in high school consisted 
of two programs or sequences: the bookkeeping program, with 
related subjects such as business arithmetic and business 
law; and the stenography program, which included typewriting. 

The first single course in office procedures appeared 
in 1398 in Philadelphia."^ However, the first national recog- 
nition of an office procedures-^ type course came throuch a 
1919 National Education Association's recomnendation that 
secretarial practice (integrating shorthand, transcription 



-^Lee C. Deightcn, editor, "Business Education," The 
Encyclopedia of Education , Volume 1, 1971, P- 507. 

"The Historical Development' of Office Education, Business 
Education! Yesterday, Today and Tomcrrow , National Business 
Education Yearbook, No. 14, 1976, p. 76. 
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and typewriting) should be offered in the twelfth grade. 
There would also be a finishing course available for stenog- 
raphers. No clerical sequence existed at that time. 

Frederick Nichols was instrumental in developing 
courses in office practice designed to give a more general 
preparation to business students. In addition, credit goes 
to him for developing a course in elenentary business 
training. The course grew rapidly, losing its junior occu-- 
pational objective and becoirdng a general business orien- 
tation course • 

In the 1930' s, there was an increased interest in 
distributive education because there were more high school 
graduates who went into distribution cr merchandising than 
all other clerical work combined. The George-Deen Act of 
1936 provided Federal funds for distributive education, 
and in the 1940' s the merchandising and sales sequence 
developed as a distinctive program in the business education 
curriculum.. 

In the early 1940 's,. the term ''integrated" vras replaced 
by "office Practice" and actual office practices were added 
to the integrated courses in shorthand, typewriting, English, 
bookkeeping, and office r.achines. Personality traits w^ere 
also considered. 

Three types of office practice courses emerged: secre- 
tarial office practice, clerical office practice, and 
advanced office practice (the second year of clerical office 
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practice) • 

Clerical office practice was to be a laboratory course 
which coordinated the students' knowledge, skills, and 
personal traits — as well as train students to' be responsible, 
loyal, cooperative, dependable , and industrious. 

In the early fifties, there was a slight trend to ^f^- 
emphasize office practice. Instruction was to include a 
study of office functions and procedures as well as other 
instruction. 

In the sixties, the role of office practice instruction 
was to help prepare the student to meet the general and 
preparatory qualifications for office jobs. There were 
three kinds of office practice courses: secretarial prac-- 
tice, office practice, and clerical practice. The rnair 
difference betw^een the programs was that secretarial office 
practice included shorthand while clerical office practice 
did net. 

Kith the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1563, there was a renewed interest in training for office 
occupations (for obvious reasons). Business educators needed 
to identify entry jobs that were available and integrate 
their prograirs to prepare students for sare. 

Presently, the office practice instruction is railed 
Vocational Office Education. This program can be a clerical 
or secretarial block, but in either case, is an integrated 
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program, consisting of a variety of subjects. Certainly the 
cooperative business programs would be called a vocational 
bus iness p roc imp . 

Business procrans need to bo realistic and up-to-date 
to r.eet the needs of our labor force in a chanqing technology. 

B lock-Tine P roa rans 

This concept did not begin vith the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, althcuch it received irpetus it that tine. In 
the past, office procedures content had been integrated in 
typewriting or shorthand instzuction, and the class period 
vas two hours--rather than one. 

Gradually, sore prc.Trar.s bccar.e Vxo-or three-period 
tire blocks in the senior year. There students received 
instruction in advanced skills and the intearaticn of sub-- 
ject natter through sirulated office projects. 

Eventually, a three-period stenographic block was 
substituted for a^v^ncec. typewriting, advanced shorthand r 
and office practice. A tvo-pericd stenographic block 
substituted f advanced shorthand and office practice. A 
two-period clerical block substituted for advanced type- 
writing and office practice. 

Intensive Office Labcratory 

This prcgra- is an outgrowth of the 1963 vocational 
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education legislation. The laboratory provides the cap- 
stones to office education programs beginning in the ninth 
grade. Separate proarair.s may exist for clerical, secre- 
tarial, accounting and data prccessina, as well as for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. 

The laboratory materials consist of position siir.ula- 
tions developed by teachers based directly on jobs available 
in irj?.ed iate ernployn^.ent conmuni tie? . 

Sir^-jlated Office Education 

SiiTulated experif-nces have been portrayed as the 
counterpart of the cooperative occupational experience. 
SiT.ulated office education has been in existence as long 
as cooperative office education-*but received increased 
attention in the 60's--due to funding. Sorne feel the sinu- 
lated rodel office can offer a better variety of experiences 
than perhaps a job at a local business. 

Another advantage is that enrollment in classes is 
limited. Further, these who need this type of class for 
its '^^lue in the area of human relations are most often 
those who do not have the requisite skills and knowledges 
for paid emplov'ment. 

The lack cf instructional miaterials and teacher 
reluctance to undertake the preparation necessarv for such ' 

19 
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a proqL-am have prevented its wider adoption.-' 

Vocational Office Education in Florida 

Vocational Office Education began in Florida in 1961 
with five pilot proararrs. It was to he a parallel program 
to Cooperative Business Education, The program was designed 
for 11th and 12th graders to identify and select students 
v.'ho indicated office occupations as a career objective. 
The purpose was to guide these students through a planned 
and neaningful sequence of experiences and to provide 
training in a block-of-t ime concept which w^ould result in 
occupat ional ccnpetence . 

There are two procra-.s: a two-hour clerical block and 
a three-hour secretarial block. Presently Vocational Office 
Education is still a parallel program to Cooperative 
Business Education. Ideally, it will be a vertical prograir 
in t2*:e future. 

Coccerative Education 

Cooperative Education is a procram offered in the 
junior and senior years of high schools This program pro-- 
vides opportunity for qualified students to select, enter 
into, and progress in learning a vocation of their choice 

"The Historical Developrrent of Office Education, 
Business Education: Yesterday, Today and To-orrov , Natio-^a^ 
Business Education Yearbook, :Co. 14, 1976, oo. 86-^0. 
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through on-the-job training. The training is correlated 
with in-school instruction in the general and technical 
aspects of the occupation. 

A sound cooperative pro^yrani has three well-developed 
dinensions: 

(1) Ir^ -school related classrooin instruction : 
the student studies resource material 
applicable to his own training station. 

(2) On-the-job trai ninc: a station is selec- 
ted to r^eet the abiliries and background 
cf the individual trainee . 

(3) Vocational youth grou p: ccrrplerients 
related classrooni instruction and traininc 
station instruction to include events of 
various nature such as business and pro- 
fessional, financial, civic, service*, 
p;:blic relations, and social activities. 

Traditionally, the ccoperative procrans had coirbined 
areas. Nov legislation provides for distinct and separate 
services for occupational education. 

Cooperative prcgran-.s are adrinistered by a state edu- 
cational authority under the provisions of that state's plan 
for vocational education* 

There are several unique characteristics cf a coopera- 
tive program:: 

(1) 7i c::cr.:' inator is fcrcod to treat each 

student as an individual in ^cb placer^ent - 

i2' Pccausc of di\'ersity of available jobs 

and job requirements, the prcgran is adap- 
table to a vide range cf individual student 
needs and responsibility . 
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(3) In secondary and connunity col.leqe pro- 
grams, work experience comes at a tine 
when many younq people feel a need to 
learn to participate in an adult world. 

(4) Job instructional content and method 
can be personalized to suit the current 
work experience of the student. 



(5) 



o ob and school experiences can reinforce 
each other and thus motivate a greater 
degree of learning in all school subjects 



(G) Job experience can provide social and 
economic knowledge unavailable through 
simulation or school laboratories. 



(7) The job can provide a practical standard 
against which the student can rr.aasure 
himself and develop a self-image of his 
working capacity, 

(8) The economic benefits of a paid work 
experience can provide incentive and, 
scmetimesr the financial means for con- 
tinued learning . ^ 

Although the funds were not provided for cooperative 

office education until 1963, there were many secondary schools 

which had cooperative programs in the 1920' s. At that tine 

the cooperative office program was under the industrial 



The program.s most often had begun in large industrial 
cities and had larger enrollment.^ than smaller cities. Not 
all programs in the past cave credit for the work phase of 
the cooperative program, as they do new. Some of the 
Cooperative Education procram.s are: 



1 

i.ee v.. Deighton, editor, "Business Zducaticn," The 
Encyclopedia of Education , Volum.e 1, 1971, o, 547, 
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Business Occupations , The cooperative program 
in this area is called Cooperative Business Edu- 
cation, or CBE. CBE began in Florida in 195B 
for seniors to prepare them for employment in 
offices. CBE is a working arrangement between 
the school and businesses of the corrununity where- 
by high school seniors receive instruction in 
the classroom directly related to their chosen 
business occupations as well as their specific 
office-training stations. The program encompasses 
all phases of office emplo\mient with emphasis 
placed on the development of social skills as 
xcell as academic skills. is primarily used 

as a capstone experience which 'tops off a 
series of instructional experiences through 
separate courses . " ^ 

Diversified Occupations . The cooperative proaram* 
in this area is called Diversified Cooperative 
Training , or DCT. Diversified Cooperative 
Training (the third oldest vocational procrram 
in Florida) becan in 1933 in Jacksonvi liic , Florida. 




Ralph E. :-!ason and Peter G. Haines ."The Prcaram in 
Business and ^Office Occupations , ^ Cooperative Occupational 
Education and Trcrk Experience in the Curriculum. , 1972> 392, 
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The purpose was to provide an effective form of 
job training for students whose education ended 
with high school graduation. DCT is a program 
for 11th and 12th graders which provides a com- 
prehensivG training schedule in any socially 
acceptable occupation. Occupations include drafting, 
insurance clerk, mechanic, bank clerk, and others. 
The cooperative program is planned to develop a 
student academically, economically, and socially. 
It is hoped that students will have the oppor-- 
tunity to become useful citizens with confidenv-re 
and vocational coTrpetencies acquired throucrh 
experiencRS and the dev^iop.Tcnt of interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, and attitudes. Related 
class instruction is required. 

Distributive Education . The cooperative program 
in this area is called Cooperative Distributive 
Education , or CDE. Distributive Education came 
into its cvn after the passage of the Georce- 
Deen Act of 1936, However, CDE began in Florida 
in 1960 to prepare students for careers in 
marketing, retailing, wholesaling, and service 
fields- This is a one-or two-^year proaram with 
a cne-hour class per day of related instri:c- 
ticn to strengthen the student's emploiv-ment 
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competencies. The objectives of the program 
include understanding the social and economic 
responsibilities of distribution in a free 
society as well as the preparation of di.^tribu- 
tive employees to satisfy the needs of consumers. 

Work Experience, or WE . Work Experience is a 
relatively new proaran designed for the poten-- 
tial school leaver. This program is preventive, 
preparatory, and sometimes remedial in nature. 
It encourages students to stay in school, it 
gives em,ployabi lity skills and actual work 
experience. Students for this program m.ust be 
at least 14 years of age and must be in Sth, 
?th, or 10th grades. There is also a one-hour 
class or related instruction required. 

Job Entry, or JE . Job Entry is an additional 
program in the diversified area. The program 
is designed for students who have had one year 
of vocational training or a proficiencv test. 
It provides ^or oirly job cntrv in lieu of the 
actual sohocl vear . 



Clubs ind Orcrani^aticns 



ruture Business Leaders of America 
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firr,t chapter of FBLA was established in Johnson City, 
Tennosseo. on February 3 , 1942, sr^onsorod by the National 
Council lor business Ldacation. The club, now sponsored 
■^y the r;aticnal Bu'iino:;s education Association, oraanized 
its first chapter in riorida around 1056. 

Future Business Leaders cA. Anorica provides educational, 
vocational, and loader-, i, v c:<yerrcnccs for students. Member 
learn h::-w to en.ya-^e in b.-;: zner. ; enterprises, how to hold 
office c-..=d direct affairs, hew to cor-pcte, etc. 



rs 



^J}i_^^±.L^Ar. . PBL. Phi Beta Lanbda is the ] 

secondary brar:,.h of r„',-re i:u:?ino:?s Leaders of Anerica 
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TbL and FI-LA "iomed I-., 
sir.ilar activities wr.i..: 



:>-!-.or in 13 f 9 and participate in 
• include travel and rrublications , 



-l£^^iilj:V£_^jluj^a^i^_r^ of Anerica, cr DLCA. 

Distributive Fducati-^n Clubs of Arrerica began m 1960 in 
r_erida. This club enaa^-es m activities such as leader- 
3hzv conferences vhich include workshcp sessions and co-- 
p--titiv-e events. 



'--^ ^^.I-^rative Lducatien C:iubs -of Florida cr C-CF. 
Ceoperative Lducaticn Clubs of Florida beaan in 1963. Club 
activities are reared te -rntch the objective and activities 
= f business and industry and the free enter:.rise syster. 
District -eetini:s and officer training vorkshcvs are anong 
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such activities. 

Traditionally, several cooperative programs in Florida 
could belong to CECF. These included: Cooperative Home 
Economics, Cooperative Di.strioutive Education, Cooperative 
Health Occupations, Cooperative Business Education, Diversi- 
fied Cooperative Training and Cooperative Agriculture 
Education. However, effective May 1, 1976, the Florida 
State Department of Education will beqin enforcing a mandate 
which stipulates that the cooperative program in a particular 
discipline must affiliate with the youth organization in 
that area. For instance, C13E must join FBLA, CDE must join 
DECA, etc. 

';l^-tj^n_aj S_e_cr_e tar ^^^^ , The Na t iona 1 

Secretaries Association was organized in 1942 to promote 
continuing education for all secretaries. The organization 
sponsors *-he Certified Professional Secretary exam and 
Future Secretaries of /unerica. 
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2. BRIEF HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL NON-BUSINESS 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN FLORIDA 

This is a brief listing of the prograir.s outside of 
the business area. 

Agriculture 

The program in Agriculture is called Cooperative 
Agriculture Education. Although the program began 
unofficially in 1917, the official program was not insti-- 
tuted until 1961. 

Health 

The program in Health is called Cooperative Health 
Occupations. This program began around 1955 and provides 
clinical, laboratory, and theory integration. 

Publ ic Service 

This program began with the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and provides for various types of 
training including such areas as police work. 

Horre Economics 

The program in the Ho.ne Economics area is called 
Cooperative Home Economics. This cooperative program began 
on an unofficial basis in 1917, but the official program did 
not begin until th^-j l^f^O's. 
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3. HISTORY OF DLOCK-TIME BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN ALACHUA COUNTY, FLORIDA 

As far as can be determined, the following is the 
first written record of block-time programs in Alachua 
County, Florida, 

Cooperative Business Education 

The first Cooperative Business Education, or CBE, 
class was held in Alachua County, Florida, at Gainesville 
High School during the school year 1955-56, This first 
class included only eleventh grade students. These students 
were not employed during the 1955-56 school year--this was 
an orientation year (serving the purpose of our present day 
Vocational Office Education program) . During the 1956-57 
school year, however, students were employed during the 
school day with the teacher both teaching and coordinating 
their activities. 

Alachua County now (1976) has CBE classes operating 
in the following schools: Buchholz High School, Eastside 
Junior Senior High School, and Gainesville High School, 

The basic purpose of CKE in Alachua County, Florida, 
is to combine formal schooling and occupational cxF^^ericncc 
in the training of students to fill business occupations- 

The program is usually open to high school seniors 
only, but qualified juniors may also apply. Students must 
be at least 16 years of age. Other general requirements 
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are: student must have taken two business courses, must 
have a "C" average, must have the recommendation of a 
teacher, and must be approved by the coordinator. 

CBE's primary objective is to provide on-the-job super-- 
vision and coordination in a cluster of business occupations 
related to the student's career objectives. The student 
usually works a minimum of 15 hours a week on the job and 
must satisfactorily complete the assigned school work. 
School courses include business communications and business 
organization/management. Students may select other elcc- 
t ives . 

The program coordinator assists the student in finding 
a job. The coordinator also makes periodic visits to the 
student's work station to discuss the student's progress 
with the employer. 

Cooper ative Distributive Education 

Alachua County's first Cooperative Distributive 
Education, or CDC, proaram was offered at Gainesville High 
School during the school year 1957-58 . 

CDE proqrann are present ly o[x-ratinf^ in the following 
county schools: Buchholz High School, Kastside Junior 
Senior High School, and Gainesville High School. 

These CDE programs combine formal schooling with work 
experience in the area of marketing, merchandising, and 
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distribution of goods and services. 

Entrance requirements may vary slightly from school to 
school. The general requirements are: a "c" average or 
better, a desire to work in school and on the job, satisfac- 
tory history of school attendance, coordinator's approval, 
and teacher recommendation. 

Students usually must work at least 15 hours each 
week on their jobs and must take the following courses in 
school: Marketing and Merchandisinq--f irst year; Marketing 
and Merchandising--second year; and other electives as 
needed . 

Students interested in the program usually pre-register 
in the sprinr and should have a jnj, at the beqinning of the 
school term in Poptember. Coordinators assist students in 
locating jobs. A cooperative ac^reement is made with the 
studont, employer, student's parents or guardian, and the 
coordinator. This agreement is kr?pt in the student's file. 

P- i v,gr^>:^.f io d Cooperativ e Training 

The Diversified Cooperative Training, or DCT, program 
beaan in Alachua County at Gainc^nville Viqh f'chool during 
the 1942-43 school year. DCT club albums, from 1942 to 
the present, are available in B--10 at Gainesville High 
School— anyone interested in tracing the programs of DCT 
may use these albums. 

The DCT program enables students to earn credits (and 
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money) by attondinci school half-day and working ha''.f-day. 

Students must be 16 years of ano. They must be either 
a junior or senior with a good attendance record and satis- 
factory grades. A sincere desire to Jearn and work is also 
essential . 

OCT is not "just \ job"--it is a training program to 
help students prepare for the future, whether it be full- 
time work or continued schooling. DCT is a credit course, 
with credits earned for work and for classroom instruction. 
Class instruction includes a "general hour" — covering 
topics such ar insurance, credit, and iuv^ome tax--and a 
"^^r'-cific hour "--covering work-related instruction. OCT 
offers activities such as dintric^ meetings, state conven- 
tions, parties, and employer -employee aot-toge thers . Trie 
program offers the chance lo be r^art of a team, working with 
others who have similar qoals . 

Schools in Alachua Country which offer DCT are Buchholz 
High School, Eastside Junior Senior High School, Gainesville 
High School, I^nwthorne High School, and Newberry Junior- 
Senior High School. Santa Fe High School is scheduled to 
begin a DCT program during the 1976-77 school year. 

Vocational Of fice Fducatio n 

Vocational Office Education, or VOE, was initiated in 
Florida in 1961. Gainesville High School was the first 
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school in Alachua County to begin a VOE proaram. 

VOE's main objectives are: to identify and selecL 
students who have as their career objective employment in 
an office, to guide these students throuqh a planned and 
meaningful sequemce of experiences leading to their career 
object ive , and to develop the occupat ional competencies of 
students through concentrated training in a block of time. 

VOE is characteri'^rcd by blocks of time, proscribed 
units of instruction, individualized learning activities, 
and office simulation. The block-time framework permits 
the students to work in a variety of stations performing 
tasks required of office workers in a cluster of jobs. 

Students entorincj VOE are usually juniors; or seniors. 
There are two typos of VOE clasr^es — a two-hour clerical block 
and a three-hour secretarial block. The secretarial block 
contains shorthanc], which the clerical block does not. The 
VOE students are not co-op, as they do not work during the 
school day. 

VOE pro(?rams are in operation in the following Alachua 
County schools: Eastside Junior Senior Hiqh School, Gaines- 
ville liiqh Sclior)! , llawthorno Iliqh Srhool , Newberry Junior- 
Senior High School, and Santa Fe iU(|h School. 

This is the end of Section T of this report. Section 
Ilr which follows, covers materials available to teachers 
and administrators of integrated business programs. 
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SECTION II. MATERIALS 

The following pacjes list some of the materials avail- 
able to administrators and teachers of integrated programs. 
To list everything in existence in this area would be an 
overwhelming and costly task. Thus, the information included 
here has been limited to a carefully selected representative 
sample of the best-known or most widely used materials. 

This section is broken into four areas. The first 
area gives integrated projects and simulations? the second 
area lists names and address of sources; the third list 
gives miscellaneous sources of materials--such as companies, 
organizations, and publishers; the fourth list names publi- 
cations through which information and materials might be 
obtained . 

The first ]ist, Integrated Projects and Simulations, 
f ol lows - 

1. INTEGRATED PROJECTS AND SIMULATIONS 

The following information on materials available 
covers Accounting, Filing, General Business, Model Office 
Programs, Office Machines, Recordkeeping, and Secretarial 
mater ia 1 s . 

'^coi ^ ing 

Allen E lectroni c Ser vrc e 
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This practice set is for use after Chapter 8 of Accounting 
10/12, Part 1, second edition. It concerns the accounting 
for a repair shop. The student uses a neneral journal, 
ledger, petty cash book, check book, and a payroll register. 



Ca_n] per's Co y^ South -Weste rn 

This {^^ractice r^et is for ur>o after Chapter 29 of Century 21 
Accounting. It concerns the accountincj for a retail 
camping gear store. The student usc^' special journals and 
subsidiary ledgers for the transactions for two months. 



!^l^Dtral_A^oj^^^ South-Western 

This practice sot is for use after Chapter 21 of Advanced 
Century 21 Accounuing. It concc^rns the accounting of a 
corporation dealing in auto parts and uses the voucher 
system. 



n r- y i r 9 n nn? nL^:!! ..^^ ^ZD south- western 
::iJ:^.gAI^ s" i m u 1 at I o n" 

Thi:^ practiro sot is for use after Chapter 33 of Century 
21 Account inq. It concerns the accounting tor a retail 
and wholesale corporation and its transactions for two 
months . 



Hon e Heating Cortpany Hreoq 



This practice y.ct is for use aftor Chapter 5, Part IT, 
Account ina 10/12, second edition. It concern-* the accounting 
for a company that sells fgel oil. T^e student us(>s sp(>cial 
journals, subsidiary led-j^rs., and an oicThc column worksheet. 



Tlie Kenneth D ale IVi rm nusi nesr; ? ou t li - We s t e r n 



This practice sot (Tjves oxpcr jonm in iloinc] accountinq for 
a farm usi.ncj the rstandard for^s recommended l^y the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 



N or r is Link Famil y South- Western 

This practice set can be used after Chapter 17 of Century 
21 Accounting or with any other accountinq or recordkeeping 
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text. The records are Kept for a family for two months. 



Pegboard Payroll Syst em S outh-Western 

This practice set uses the peqboard system in keeping 
records for the Flighlands Greenhouse. The student learns 
to use the growing accounting system. 



Professions Accounting South-Western 

This practice set is for the studont to learn how to handle 
the accounting and records in a variety of professional 
of f ices. 



Sea King Manufacturing Com pany South-Western 

This practice set is for use after Chapter 26 of Advanced 
Century 21 Accounting. It concerns the accounting for a 
small manufacturing company that uses the job-order system. 



il^g^^-'Q^^Qnics H usin o rjs Sii::alation Sout h -We stern 

This practice sot is for use after Chapter 14 or 17 of 
Century 21 Accounting. It concern!; the accounting for a 
small wholesale business. The student uses a combination 
journal, general ledger, and subsidiary ledgers to complete 
the work for a one-month period. 



Wa de and Na sh So uth-Wes tern 

This practice sot is for use after Chapter 12 of Advanced 
Century 21 Account inn. The students 'rrk for a partner- 
ship and J'cep the records for two months. 



Fi lin g 



Alp habetic Fili ng Procedures Sout h~Wes tern 



This filing sot is a good complete filing practice sot which 
includes a copy of the rules of indexing. The student files 
alphabetically with correspondence and cards. 
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ProgrGSsivo riling 



This practice set is designed to cover 20 hours and can be 
spread over a whole semester. In this detailed practice 
set, the student learns to file numerically, geographically, 
by subject, and alphabetically. 



Quic k Filing Pract ice G r eq g 

This filing practice set takes 15 hours and teaches alpha- 
betic card and correspondence filing. The kit contains 
letters, file, and the filing rules. 



General Business 



Beat the Market South-Western 

This is a set of five games simulating economic price 
determinations. The gamos can be used independently and 
as many as 42 students can play at one time. The games 
arc: Limited Market, Limited Competitive Market, Compe- 
tition, Exchange Market, Competition or Subsidy, and 
Competition or Control. 



Life Career Western 

This is a detailed simulation invo./ing personal career 
decisions that students will have to make. The players are 
rewarded for advar. ' agoous decisions. The score is based on 
what they decide for their budget, education, job, family, 
and leisure time. 



Pa ying Your W ay Gre^q 

Tliis is a name iir;ina real lifo situations i:o teach 5^tU(lents 
how to manage tlicir money. The game can be [flayed by eiuht 
students. 



;^U mulation Series ^or Business SRA 
arad Industry " 

This set of simulations develo-)S one of the following skills 
management techniques, decision making, si^pervisory skills, 
interviewing, equipment, evaluation, purchasing procedures. 
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collective baryaining and inventory. Each simulation can 
be purchased separately. 



Steady Job Game Mafex 

This game is designed for junior and senior high students, 
Tt tries to develop the idea that it is good to have steady 
work habits. The winner of the game gets a steady job. 



Stock Market Game Mafex 



This is a simulation of the stock market for the students 
to learn how the securities market works. The students 
get involved by investing in stocks and bonds. The game 
includes a 24-page investor's guide. 



Model Of f ice Programs 



A La Car te t orpjr isos 



This advanced nodcl office is cJesi^^nod to integrate the 
secretarial skilly tliu students Viave learned before being 
employed by A La Carte. As employees they learn how to 
irteract with each other, and they got familiar with the 
normal work flow of an office. The office will handle 
6-15 students and a knowledge of shorthand v/ould be helpful, 
'^^his is considered an advanced simulation for capable 
students . 



[i o usto n House 



This is a recordkeeping program designed to last the 
entire year for 11-10 students. The students are first 
trained for their jobs, then they work in the model office. 
The company is n wholesale merchanrlisi nrj business with a 
retail stor(?, a service company, anrl a Business and Bank- 
ing Service, which acts as the outsirlo world. The jobs in 
Ihr company am: Accounts Payable Clerk, Accounts Receivable 
Clerk, Casn Payments Clerk, Cash Receipts Clerk, Payroll 
Clerk, Sales Order Clerk, Inventory Clerk, and Purchase 
Order Clerk. The prerequisites for the program are adding, 
subtracting skills, and a sixth-grade reading level. 
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Lester Hil l Office Simulation G regg 

This S-inulation allov;s the student to apply clerical 
skills in various jobs of this realistic model office. As 
the student rotates fron position to position, he/she 
becomes familiar with the interaction of employees and the 
proper business behavior and habits. The teacher acts as 
office manager, and the number of jobs depends on the number 
of f;tudents participating. Ilrre are some of the important 
jobs: Accounting Manager, Order Clerk, Stock Clerk, Traffic 
Clerk, Billing Clerk, Accounting Clerk, Sales Manager, 
Cashier, Secretary, Receptionist, and General rianager. 



yJlP.-Q'^/i gg Tra ining Program Grt.nj^ 

This program contains fifteen entry-level training modules. 
They are designed to be used individually and in any 
sequence. Cach module starts from the very easy and works 
up to the more difficult tasks. A student in a class using 
this program would complete as many as possible in the time 
allowed. This leaves much flexibility for all levels of 
students. The jobs in the program include: Accounts 
Payable Clerk, Accounts Receivable Clerk, Billing Clerk, 
Typist, Credit Clerk, File Clerk, Mail Clerk, Office 
Cashier, Order Clerk, I'ayroll Clerk, Personnel Clerk, Pur- 
chasing Clerk, Stock Control Clerk, Traffic Clerk, Typist. 



Tl^£_2ILi££i__ , ^ j- 1 y Training 3M 
Through Simulatio n — 

This simulation r'eals with the American Paper Exporters 
Association. The company can help 20 students become 
familiar with the proper attitudes of employees by the 
necessity of interaction. This simulation works as a tran- 
sition from the clansrocjm to the office. The simulation 
contains masters with which to duplicate the necessary 
materials to operate the company. 



^ll£Ll^KPlll. So uth-we stern 

This is a cosmet ic comi.any used as a mu 1 1 i -stat i on model 
f^tfice. There are, at most, ten f.ositionsin the simulation. 
If not acting as an employee, the students are working as 
customers. The set can accommodate from 6-27 students. Each 
student will spend from 30-50 hours in the simulation. The 
jobs in this simulation are: receptionist, sales manager, 
sales clerk, office manager, accountant, accounting clerk. 
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shipping clerk, secretary, and simulator. 
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Star Confectioner's 



This is a rrodel office set up for a candy company. This 
simulation is very flexible because it can set up branch 
offices; therefore, it can accomnodate from 5-32 students 
Alonq v;ith applying their clerical skills, the students 
qain the experience of working with others and depending 
on the^r co-svorkers. 



l£H'A~^^!l£?li<^£.^Jii^p^l]j^_X^ AIC 

This one scrcTL-.., « i r^.s lat ion is based on actual jobs from 
Office Supply Corrpimos. The program can accommodate 5- 
25 students. There are four departments: General Office 
with an Assistant Su5>ervisor, Receptionist and Mail Clerk; 
Customer Relations with a Supervisor, Administrative 
Assistant, Correspondence Secretary; Inventory Control with 
a Supervinor and two Cler ks Sales Department with various 
rept<.'sentatives and secretaries for the different regions? 



Office Machines 



Business Machines Procti-o. Set 



Through this practir-". set the st i;dcnt learns the systemat- 
ic flow of paperr, throagh the various departments in a 
business. The proceuures are clearly demonstrated for the 
student !!o this set can be used individually. It gives the 
student good practice in using various office machines. 



Bus iness Math on the Job Qre 



VJhen uning thin pra-rti-o sot the f^tudont will bo a part - 
fimo omployp,^ for ,. ru-Mll retalJ store. The ntuderit will 
work with many slandatd business forms which involve some 
computation to complet(>. 



Ma chines Office Prac tice South-Western 

This practice set can he used after the student is a little 
familiar with business forms and includes a unit on payroll. 
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Business Practice Set South-Western 

Tho student is employed for a month for a retail office 
supply store. This set can be used with or without a text. 
The student uses a journal, ledger, and a checkbook. It 
IS a good introduction to Accounting or could be used in a 
General Business class. 



Business Recordkeeping Practice Set Gregg 

This set will supplement classroom instruction of any record- 
keeping text. It includes a full month of transactions 
including petty cash, payroll, and inventory. 



Family Financial Management South-Western 

This set gives the student a chance to keep personal records 
ror a family for three months. The student writes all the 
checks and keeps the records orderly in a file. 



Introductory Business Practice Greca 



This practice set helps students develop clerical skills 
and becor-e familiar with business terns*. This can be used 
m a General Business class or a Clerical Recordkeeping 
class. The students work with checks, and business forms. 
Little background is needed. 



Payroll Accoi:mtina 



xhis practice set includes instruction in oayroll and then 
various applications are assigned. The student figures 
deductions and earnings and then completes the various 
governrr.ent form.s. 



Personal Recordkeeping Practice Set 



This practice set is designed to instruct students in ^e*-hods 
of keeping personal records. The various forms are t^e 
cneckbook, a budget, bank reconcilation , nersonal records, 
charge accounts, bills, and a vacation itinerary. 
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Service Station Recordkeeping Gregg 

This practice set deals with the important forms used in 
most service stations. The daily transactions are kept in 
a checkbook, expense record, sales record, and a payroll 
register. 



Tele-Pad Repair Company South-Western 

This practice set is to accoir.pany Practical Recordkeeping 
or Clerical Recordkeeping. This set involves keeping 
records for a small repair shop. The students deal with 
realistic forms and coir.plete the records for the month. 
This can also be used with lower -level students. 



Secretarial 



AMRS Medical Transcription Western 



This transcription practice was designed by the American 
riedical Records Association. This is a semester course 
that covers P^istory, physical, radiology reports, operative 
notes, pathology reports, discharge sunmaries, and autopsies. 



Applied Office Typing GreQci 



This practice set allows the student to con:plete realistic 
fcrirs, letters, and nenios as if in a real office. The jobs 
get ncre and more difficult as the student progresses. The 
set will last fro:?. 6-9 weeks. 



Clerical Office Tycing South-Kestern 

This textbook also includes four different laps of simulated 
typing. The fourth lap is a conplcto office simulated job. 
The text is specially designed for slow learners and will 
last an entire vear. 



Great Outdoors, Inc> South-Western 

This sirriulaticn contains 65 jobs through these departments: 
purchasing, sales, public relations, engineerincr, "personnel , 
legal, and executive. The set includes a T^re-test and a oost- 
test. 
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The Legal Secretary VJestern 

This practice set is designed to give the student practice 
in working with various legal forms and typing styles. The 
student is also exposed to a great deal of legal terminology 



Lenox Incorporated Lenox 



This is a secretarial practice set that is put out by Lenox 
to interested teachers. The student is employed temporarily 
to help out in the office doing rough draft typing, manu- 
scripts, tabulation, and letters. The set will only take 



Machine Transcription West 



This practice set is in tv;o parts, the first is transcrip- 
tion in an education office using their standard forms. The 
second part is in the office of an insurance company. 



Medical Insurance Billing Course Career 



This text was designed to train students for insurance work 
in a nedical office. Ihere is also a workbook where the 
student perforns simulated tasks to test knowledce of insur- 
ance. The forns used are up-to-date and include: Medicare 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Workren*s Cooipensation , and Dental 
Service. 



>!edical Office Manager.ent Career 



The textbook in this series is set up to be used as a 
sir.ulated office practice. The student learns and uses 
proper telephone etiquette, appointnents , insurance claims, 
bookkeeping, and patient files. 



The Medical Secretary v:e stern 

as a IVork Technician 

This practice set stresses the in^portar.t tormincloav that 
a nedical secretary should know in addition to thc"^skill of 
being able to niake decisions and set priorities. 
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The Secretary South-Western 

This is a 30-hour simulation where the student works in the 
Executive Offices of America. This gives the student the 
opportunity to use skills in typing, adding machines, trans- 
cription machines, duplication equipment • Optional short- 
hand dictation is ava ilable , 



The Secretary on the Job GrecM 

This simulation gives the student practice in the following 
areas: dictation, transcription, incoming nail, role- 
playing telephone techniques, filing, expense records, and 
payroll. The forns are up-to-date, and the student is given 
a chance to make decisions. 



The Snow Country Practice Set South-Western 

This practice set contains twenty jobs including letters, 
tabulations, itineraries, labels*, voucher checks, expense 
forms, and invoices, while vorking in three different depart- 
nents of this nanuf actur ing cor.pany. 



Teletrainer for Business Studies Southern Bell 

This can be borrowed fror the phone companv alcna with a 
teacher's guide and student booklets. They contain role- 
playing situations to practice telephone techniaues. 



Typewriting Office Practice Set South -TVe s t e r n 



The student wor?<s for the Top Music Corr^oanv as a secre^arv. 
There is a total of 40 jobs for che student to cor-plete, 
including: application, legal forns, aqendas, in\-oices', 
icurnal article, tabulations, -usicians' contract, letters, 
and renos. The student will be able to work on this practice 
set for six weeks wi th one hour a dav snent on it . 



.^OTK ±-rocessi!,c >, e s t e r n 



^his is a transcription practice set, called T.S. ^us-^r^^s 
Speaks." it contains the dictation of 150 letters iron 'sere 
of the leadin-i companies. This rakes the work interesti-c 
for the students because these are real letter's fror^real' 
CDT.panies. " 
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The second list, which follows, gives the names and 
addresses of the sources mentioned above. 



2. NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF SOURCES 



Following are sources from v.-hich the integrated 
projects and simulations listed above may be obtained. 



Agency for Innovative Curriculum 
58 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 



Car ccir Publishilng Sources • 
923 ^\-:rth y^ai.n Street 
Orange, CA 92667 



GregcT /McGraw Hill 

6B0 Forrest Read, X.E. 

Atlanta, G7i 30312 



LoroM , Incorporated 
Trenton, !:J 



y.afex Media Aids, Inc. 

Cherry Street 
Johns ten , ?A 15 9 02 



Science Research Associates 
Crder Department 
259 Fast Frie Street 
Chiraao. IL 60611 



Soiithern ?.cl 1 

Y c u r local office 



S c u th~>re stern ? ub 1 i sh ir. c 
5101 >!adison Road 
Cincinnati, OF 4522:^ 
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Three M 

Clerical Operations 
3-M Center 220-lOw 
St. Paulr MN 55101 

Western Tape 

27 61 Marine Way 

P. 0. Box 69 

Mountain View, CA 94042 

The third listr which follows, gives additional 
sources of materials. 

3. MISCELLANEOUS ADDITIONAL 
SOLIRCES OF 5LATERIALS 

Following is a list of miscell^ineous sources of 
materials that are available to b^jsiness teachers to aid in 
the instruction of integrated business subjects. 

Changing '^Ir.es 

Changing Ti.-es gives a teacher's guide, unit suggestions, 
and prints frcni which transparencies can be r.ade and are 
a-w-ailable on several are^s of consuner interest — taxes, 
insurance, etc. Materials are r.?^de to accoripany montlily issues 
of Changing Tines, Teacher iraterials are free, but he or she nus 
purchase monthly subscriptions for students {S per school 
year: at student rate, Krite to: Changing Tires > Editors' 
?ar>, y.D 2C'7B2, for further inforr.aticn on teaching Changing 
Tires in the classroor. 

Lso available are learning packets which include 

16 
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filirstrips, cassettes, books, and simulation games on 
making career decisions, job decisions, purchasing, credit, 
money r.ianagement , law, economics, insurance, and banking. 
Write to: Changing Times Education Services, Dept. RMCS , 
1729 H, Street, N.v:., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Consumer Reports 

Consuner Reports includes teaching tools for Consum.er 
Reports . Includes five lesson units each month to be used 
in one class period. Accompanies Consumer Reports magazine 
which must be purchased for each student at student rate 
for September-May. Ccm.plete student projects, new teachina 
ideas, and free teacher's copy cf magazine inrl^:ded. Write 
to: Educaticn Division of Consumers Union, Inc., 256 
Washington St., Mount Vernon, NY 10550, 

Ccoperative Extension S ervic -"}S 

Co operative Extension Services Ccunrv Ar^ri cultural 
Agentsl — resource persons for talks and demonstrations, 
plus leaflets and literature, cn grccming , health, insurance, 
finances, etc. 

Delta Pi Epsilcn 

r^elta ?i Epsilcn [Alphzi Phi Chap^:-^r' — Pr :^crarzrcd 
Learning for Consumer Education, T^^elve units on different 
5ub:ects each with a teacher's handbook. Must purchase all 
12 units as one ccm.plere set. Published in I9TO b*,^ 



ERIC 

^^^^ (Educational Resources Information Center) — A 
national infornation system for educators, etc. Collects, 
screens,, organizes, and disseminates reports of educational 
inportance--at a snail cost to requester. Has decentralized 
centers in several areas of the United States. Materials 
for classroon teachers include "how-to'' projects, research 
reports on different subject areas, and suggestions and 
outlines on courses and units of study in nany academic 
and vocational areas. 'Crite to: ERIC, Office of Education, 
400 varylan' Ave., S.^C, Washington, D.C. 20202, for 
infcrx--at ion and catalogues on iraterials available. 

Fede ral l^u reau of Investigation 

Feder a] ?ur*^uu c :' Investigation — Speakers on jobs that 
are availabl.: -he FBI. along vith uarphlets and bro- 

rrures en the- FBI. counterfeit; rcney, etc. Contact through 
local offices usually located in c^-unty seats with offices 
-^n ^eiieral oux^'^'^'^'^s 

Federal Reserve Bank 

Federal Reserve Hank — Booklet—Funda-ental Facts About 
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United States Money — free of charge. Write to: Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Research Dcpartnont, Atlanta, GA 
30303. 

Guidance Associat es 

Guidance Associates — Filmstrips, cassettes, and tape: 

on many areas-'Choosing Your Career, Jobs for High School 

Students, Our Money Systeir., The Business of Banking, The 

Price of Credit, Buyer Beware- Your Personality, The You 

Oziie.s Know, You and The Law, etc. Write vo: Guidance 

-\ssociates, Harcourt, Brace, and World, Pleasantville , NY 
1C570. 



Institute of Life Insuran 



ce 



Institut e of Life Insurance — Learning packets, book- 
lets, filr.strips, etc. on consumer education, career infor- 
mation, and life and health insurance, vrrite to: Educatic 
Services, Institute of Life Insurance, Health Insurance 
Institute, 2"^7 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10010. 

Internal Revenue Service 

Internal Revenue Service — Tea-'ri Taxes Unit. Unit 
--eludes student vorkbor>s, teacher's cuido, bulletin-beard 
size form-s for display, current year's directions for com- 
pleting income tax fcrm.s; alcng vith films on individual 
tax fo— s and taxes in general. Especially useful in 

19 
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cooperative work programs where students can complete 
their own tax forms. In Florida, write to: Training Officer. 
Internal Revenue Service, P. 0, Box 35045, Jacksonville, 
FL 32202 . Or, cal I — 1-S 00-3 42-8 300 . 

J. C. Penny Corr.pgny 

J. C. Penny Cor panv--Fi Ins tr in and record on "Preparing 
for An Interview." Also other educational iraterials. Write 
tc: Educational and Consur.er Relations Department, J. C. 
Pe^ny Conpany, 13 01 Avenue of the Americas, ICew York, NY 
10019. 

:'!aas Brothers 



Maas Brothars ^-Presentaticn by Clothing Coordinator on 
clothing and dress for students. Contact Personnel Office 
for name of this person. 

Mary Kay Cosmetics 

Mary Kay Cosm?- ics -~Cosmetic tal>:s and demonstrations 
for younc men and women. Not listed in phone book since 
representatives chance c^tpn. Call: Mary Kay Hom:e Office — 
l-3n0-527-62:^0--Dallas, TX {tell free) —to obtain name of 
local representative. 

Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous — Banks — resource persons and tours; 
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Beajty Shops—demonstrations and talks on hair care; Credit 
Bureaus — talks on use of credit and how credit bureaus work; 
Credit Unions — talks on functions and use of credit unions 
along vith available films and literature. 

In Alachua County contact Charter Bank; "The Mad 
Hacker" (beauty shop); Gainesville Credit Bureau (Mr, Ray 
Briel, President); and the University of Florida Carpus 
Federal Credit Union ;Mrs- Louise Hinton, Treasurer), 

Money Manageir.ent Institute 

Money Management Instit ute—Materials include booklets 
and leaflets on ir.cney rr.anagenent along with teacher's guide 
for teaching roney managonent. Also available are filn« 
strips^ records, and cassettes on several ncney nanaaenent 
areas---credit , shcppinc, financial goals, and savings and 
investment. Catalogue of materials available free, Write 
to: Money Management Institute, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, IL 606C1, 

■:ev York Stock Exchange 

:;ev York Stoc> EMChan ce — Packet, of m^aterials entitled 
"Portfolio of Teaching Aids" vhich .icoompanies the booklet 
"You and the Investment :-:crld." Free to teachers for class- 
room use. Krite to: ::ev York Stock Exchange, Kail Street, 
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River College 

River Colleqe --"What Teenagers Should Know About the 
Stock Market and Investments," 182 pages; and "A Teacher's 
Ready-to-Use Packet of General Business Subjects Crossword 
Puzzles," 34 pages. Kiite to: River College, Trenton, 
NJ 08602. 

?chool Beards 

School Boar ds— Resource centers which have films and 
other media for teacher use, along with resource persons 
available to speak on several subject areas. Persons are 
also available to present in-service teacher training 
courses or. classroom techniques and manacerent. 

In Alachua County (Florida) a book called "SHARE" has 
been vrer.^red that gives resource persons available (towns- 
people) for talks to students in several subject areas. 
A-reas covered include specific acadei^ic subject areas to 
cultural subjects and vocational career areas. 

Sears 

— Resource persons available to speak on effec- 
-ive job interviewing along with prssentat icns on the Sears 
criJa- iza.tion and career opportunities with Sears. A 
*?>-ca.2r's guide and reprints on Cur Economic System— You 
-j^ok^ 7 1 Kork ''a continuing series in -'Readers' Nicest" • 
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are also available. Contact: Torsonnol Department of 
local Sears store. 

Also available is a "Catalocruo of Learning Aids" which 
includes booklets ant! transparencies on credit, clothing, 
and purchasina. Write to: Consuirer Information Services, 
Dept. 703, Sears, Roebuck and Corrpany, Soars Tower, Chicago, 
IL 60634. 

Scjthern T elephcre ^ Corr pany 

Scutherr. Dell Telephone CDruany — A speakers' bureau is 
available covering all areas of the phone conpany. Included 
are tcurs ani illustrated talks (15-20 r.inutes in length) 
cover i-:- personality, icb tips, con-un- cat ions , consumer isn , 
etc. G:Lven by various phcne personnel. Also available 
for use IS the Teletrainer Kit — a connected phcne system 
that helps students train and develop proper telephone 
cor-unicaticns. Contact: Personnel Departrent (in Aiach-:a 
County ccntact Mrs. Judy Boles 1 . 

An ii:.u5trated catalogue, "Filrs, Talks, and Teaching 
Aids," lists filrs, talks, and publications that are avail- 
able frc- the phono corpany. Publicatrcns are available 
fron- the local ph-ne office while filr.c, covering several 
areas fror. telephrne usa-e to oo-puters, ho:ilth, science, 
etc., are available fro- the Southern Hell Filr. Librarv, 
25 IC S.'C. 3rd A-en-e , Ft. Lauderdale, FL. Phone — l-ECO- 
432--r9T. 

r: :. 
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United Transparencies, Inc. 

United Transp ar encies, Inc . --Transparency sets (prices 
ranging from $20 to $250) on the following areas: Career 
Opportunities, Modern Office Procredures, Bookkeeping, 
Busir.ess Law, Principles of Business and Economics, Succeeding 
at Work, I Want a Job, Basics of Digital Corrputers, and 
What to Do with Money. Write to: United Transparencies, 
Inc., ?. 0. Box 6S8, Bir.ghan-.ton , NY 1390?, 

University of Florida Err;plo\-nent Ser^'i ce 

University of Florida Enployner.t Service — Kill give the 
clerical ar.d typing tests that are required for er.plo>Tr.ent 
with the University to graduatinc students and ethers at 
your school. Contact: Personnel Departr'.ont , HUB. 

U. S. Governnent Printing Office 

U. S. Government Printing Cf f ice --Tvent:v-three book- 
stores which have publications for sale on hundreds cf 
subjects. Five of these bookstores are in Washington, D.C. 
The rest are in the following cities--check the phone book 
under "U. ?. Govcrn-ent- and look for "Gc^verninent Printing 
Office" or "Print in.T Office Bookstore": Atlanta, GA; 
Birninchai-, ALr Boston, MA; Canton, O-I; Chicago, IL; 
Cleveland, OH; Dallas, tX; Denver, CO; Detroit, MI; 
Jacksonville, FL: Kansas City, y.c, L-^s Angeles, CA; 
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Milwaukee, WI; New York, NY; Philadelphia, PA; Pueblo. CO; 
San Francisco, CA; and Seattle, WA. 

The fourth list. Publications, follows. 

4 . PUBLICATIONS 

Following is a list of publications with which the 
teacher and administrator of integrated business programs 
should be familiar and through which additional information 
and materials nay be obtained. 

Balance Gheet 

The Balance Sheet is published by South-Western 
Publishing Company, 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 45227. 

Business Education Forum 

The Business Education Forum is published by the 
National Business Education Association, Dulles International 
Airport, P. 0. Box 17402, Washington, D.C. 20041. 

B usiness Education Index 

The Business Education Index is published by Delta 
Pi Epsilon and is usually found in college libraries. 

Business Education Journal 

^he BMsiness Education Journal is published by the 
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Division o£ Business and Business ::ducation, Kansas State 
Teacher's College, Enporij, KA 66801, 

Bus in ess Educatir>r: World 

Business e ducat ion World is published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, 1221 Avenue of the Aniericas, New York, 
NY 10020. 

Business Education Yearbook 

Business Education Yearbook is published by the 
National Business Education Association, Dulles Internation<.l 
Airport, P. O. Box 17402, Washington, D.C. 20041. 

Changing Times 

Chan cjing Times deals with the topic of consumer educa- 
tion. It is published by Changi ng Times , Editors' Park, MD 
20782. 

25^' - sumer Re por t s 

Consurrier Report s deals with the topic of consumer 
education. it is published by Consurnor_ R_cpojJ:_s, Consumers 
Union of the United States, Inc., 256 Washington Street, 
Mount Vernon, NY 10550. 

D E Today 

DE Today is published by the Gregg Division, McGraw- 
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Hill Book Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 10020. 

Delta Pi Epsilon J ou.^ nal 

The Dg:^.;j ; 1 Epsilon Journal is published by the 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, MN 56082. 

Journal of [' 3ury»iness FJduca t ion 

'^^^^ Jour nal of Business Education is published by 
Robert C. Trethaway, 15 South Franklin Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, PA 18701. 

7^£. - ^<^-crot ar y 

i;^io Secretary is published by the National Secretaries 
Association, Int., 616 East 63rd Street, Kansas City, MO 
64110. 

Today's Secreta ry 

Tod ay ' s Secretary is published by the Grecjg Division, 
McGraw-Hill F^ook Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10020. 

Tomorrow' s Business Leadc^r 

Tomorrow's Business Leader is published by Future 
Business Leaders of America— l?hi Beta Lambda, Inc., Dulles 
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International Airport, P. 0. Box 17417, Washington, D.C. 
20041 . 

Tyioewrlting News 

Typew riting News is published by .South-Western 
Publishing Company, 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 45227. 

This is the end of Section II. Section III, whic>^ 
follows, gives an annotated bibliography of selected 
articles and publications for the period 1970-1976 which 
emphasizes successful methods in the administration or 
teaching of integrated business subjects. 
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SECTION III. METHODS 
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This section of the report is devoted to published 
methods which teachers of integrated subjects across the 
nation have used and from which they have realized some 
measure of success. Two areas are included: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography, 1970-1976, and Other Writings of 
Interest, 1970-1973. 



1. A SELKCTI-n ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1970-1976 



The following are brief summaries of articles con- 
cerning integration and simulation- in business education 
block prograns. Ther,e articles were selected from various 
periodicals which have been published since January, 1970. 



Abbott, Barbara, ot al. "The Determination of School 

Learnings Needed By Initial Office VJorkers; A Pilot 
Study." Journ al of Bur.jn ess E ducatio n, 46 (January, 
1971), pp. 159-163, and Journ al of Business Ed ucation, 
46 (Eebruary, 1971), pp, 203-2'05:^ 

This two-part article resulted fron a study conducted 
in a six-weeks seminnv entitled "The NOBELS Project'* 
(Now Office and Business Education Learning System) . 
The purpose was to r-nsider what should be taught in 
the school based up data collected by personal 
interview in businf^i:.. .offices. Table T in the first 
part li<;ts th.e tasks porformiMl in the office; Table II, 
second part, lists those tasks that can be successfully 
taught in school . 



Anderson, Charles A. "The Effectiveness of a Simulation 
Learning Game in Teaching Consumer Credit to Senior 
High School Students in Comparison to a Conventional 
Approach to Instruction." B usiness Educa tion Forum, 
25 (October, 1970), pp. 24-25^ 

This research was performed to determine whether a 
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sinulation Icarnincj qaric is noro offoctivG than conven- 
tional classroom approaches in the learning of consumer 
credit. The simulation game, **Ccnsumer/' was used in 
the experiment. 



Atwoori, Ilia W, "A Modo] Office the Easy Way.*' Business 
Educati on Fojr urn, (October, 1972), pp, 60-62. 

This article tells and shows how a simulation program 
can be set up realistically in any school. 'T'he program 
is designed to take place at the end of the practice 
course; contains good ideas. 



Barger, Virginia. "Simulation Provides Better Preparation 
for Office Employment." Business Education For um, 24 
(February, 1970), pp. 14, 15.^ ~ 

Ms. Barger teaches high school students who are bussed 
from five high schools to the Southwest Missouri Area 
7o-Tech School located in Neosha. She describes her 
class organization and her procedures in teaching office 
simulation (through the use of flow-chart of office 
opoj-ation) , input and flow of transactions, and 
"debrief ing" sessions. 



Barrett, Charles F. "Integrating Data Processing with 
Accounting." Journal of Business Education , 4 6 
(October, 1970), pp."21-"22. 

.^1r. Barrett is with Heald Col lone of Business in San 
Francisco. Ifowever, his method of introducing -itudents 
to the coded information used in data processing could 
also be utilized in high schools. By using a chart of 
i^coiints; for a fictitious company, a list of approxi-- 
mately 100 coded transactions, and a chart of questions 
f^esigned to help students learn the decoding process, 
he helps his students prepare for the computer age. 



Bauer, Dennis r:. "Shorthand atui Simulation." B usin ess 
r^U]cat^ion J;;orum, 28 (October, 1 97 3 - Mav, T'tTA) 
pp. 28-29. 

A discussion of integrating shorthand into the office 
simulation program and some suggestions that can be 
used in simulated laboratories. 
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Baulch, Janet. "Siniulation in Secondary School Business 
haw.*' Journal of Business Education , (May, 1976}, 
pp. 366-368. 

Discussion of how simulated trials can be used in the 
business law class. Students act as judcjos, clerks, 
attorneys, recorders, bailiffs, defendants, and jurors- 
bringing real life to the business law classroom. 



Blockhas, Wanda. "Integrating Data Processing into the 

Office Procedures Class." Rusiness E ducation World, 
53 (March - Aprij. 1973), pp. 22, 23. ' 

Discussion of the effectiveness of .Integrating data 
processing in the office procedures class. Includes 
type of data that students can use and the specific 
objectives for developing integration in f^uch a class. 



Blanchard, Douglas. "{business SmorgaGbord--Vocat iona] 

Office Practice Style." Journal of Busine ss Education. 
46 (October, 1 970), p. 40". ** 

Mr. FHanch.-^rr; ir^latc^r; his e>:[)fM- i cnces in loatning ar^J 
tr.Mchinc:; 1 ho r..\n]' pieces of modern automated business 
^riuipmepa vv':!.rh was fortunate enough to acquire. 
During Jcr,- -'-.-.rat ions of the oquiprr.ent, he noted the 
hic^hly--n:ot i va* ed :students who exhibited leadership qual 
ties and assigned them as machJ.ne captains, thus pro- 
viding individual help to iT;ore students. He formulated 
a program in which he introduced students to the 
nachinery during first semester and then led them into 
machine specialization in the second semester. 



Uootho, {^ry 11 Is D. "Student Involvement in Clerical 

f'inulation . " bu siness Edu cation Forum, 30 (October, 
1975) , pp. 12-14 . 

Di r;rMir-;s if)n of hr-^w 1^* r;ecoivl -year clerical accounting 
students at Vari.i High Scliool , Uichrnond, Virginia, 
became invol ved in a sirul at ion prociram . Includes 
activities related to their co--op program. 



Brophy, John W. "Supplement DP Inntruction with Television 
Video Taf^e." P-u siness Fducation Forum , 26 (November, 
1971), pp. 49-5i. ■ 
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The author advocates the use of a video-tape recorder 
in DE classes for such things as sales presentations, 
etc- The students learn by watching themselves and 
noting their strong points and their weaknesses. 



Bullard, v;, Lee. "The Student Selection Myth in Cooperative 
education." Business Educa tion Forum, 26 (January, 
1972) . pp. 7-9: 

Mr. Bui lard, of Florida State University, discusses 
rewriting the guidelines for student selection in order 
that the disadvantaged student will not automatically 
be rejected as possible co-op material. He feels 
every student who wants cooperative training should be 
(Uven every possible chance, and that aptitude and 
student test results should be used to match student 
and job rather than for screening purposes. 



Bulls, Derrell. "A Normative Model for an Office Research 
Institute at Texas Tech University." Journal o f 
Busines^s Education , 48 (March, 1973), p. 261. 

A research institute designed as a model office. Main 
use is to aid in the effectiveness of teaching methods 
and research or writing of the faculty. System 
referred to as "A Business Education Learning System." 



Bux, V;illiam. "Entry-level Office Positions Require Edu- 
cation in Data Processing." Business Edu cation Forum, 
24 (March, 1970), pp. 18-20. 

Mr. Bu.v states that technological advances require 
that data processing be included in the business cur- 
riculum offored in high schools. Pe gives guidelines 
for establishinq a data processing curriculum and 
gives a generalized outline for a three-year program. 



Cliurch, Olive. *'A f ir (^fM-or i r>ntod i:xf)er i m^nta 1 Communications 
Unit.*' Pusin ess Education World , 56 (November- 
December, 1975), pp. 23, 28. 

An experimental or..j conmunicat ions unit is used to 
expose students to experiences that they are likely 
to have on the job. O^al communication is a two-way 
street, paved with both speaking and listening techniques. 
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Church, Oliv^. •'Cdrecr Cluster in Office Simulation.' 

J ournal of Business Education , 49 (February, 197^; ^ 
pp. 188--190. 

Project conducted in North Dakot^i creating simulated 
career-cluster office experience materials to be used 
in the classroom. Called the Occupational Model Plan. 



Church, Olive. "Occupational Model Plan: An Office Education 
Instructional Mode." Delta Pi Epsilon Journal, 16 
(May, 1974), pp. 19-26. 

More in-(lepth discussion of Olive Church's Career 
Cluster Concept in office simulation. Project funded 
in North Dakota to rirvelop, implement, and evaluate a 
vc^rsatile office sirruiat ion program which would meet 
the needs of secondary students. 



Clemmer, David L. "Office Skills Survey." Balance Sheet, 
54 (May, 1973), pp. 353-356. 

An office practice class desiuns and implements a 
survey sent to employers of office workers. 



Colvin, Ray. " Bookkoopi ng/Accounti nq Job Stations in an 

Office Simulation Setting." Busin ess Education Forum, 
30 (March, 1976), pp. 25-30. ~ 

Discussion of the need to continue and expand basic 
accounting methods by incorporating bookkeeping/ 
accounting job stations in an office simulation setting. 

Conovor, Holvirt 11, "Focur on BMcino-n Classroom and 

Laboratory equipment. " Business Education For um, 26 
(January, 1972> , p. 13. ' 

This article lists five ma inr points for consideration 
when nelrctinq ocjuipmcnt for the business classroom 
and laboratory. 



Cooke, Betty. "Teaching Via Simulation." Business 
Education Forum , (January, 1973), pp. 48-49. 

A brief explanation of a simulated office curriculum 
used in cooperative office education related class. 
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The -^srroom is a stage vo learn more than lust 
skills. ^ 



Cress, Elizriuoi^, . "Developing Guidelines for Integrated 
Office .Vocedures. B usiness Education F orum. 25 
(March, I , pp. 26-27 . ~~ 

Ms. Cross, .1 ^. eacher at Clinton Senior High School, 
^'li^^o^if T!', describes the procedures she uses in 
assinilatin., t^.ojects which require students to uti- 
lize all t.ie skills they have learned in filing, 
dupl Icatinrj , composition, typing, etc., in one assig 
nenc. 



Duvjll, Charles R. and Wayne J. Krepel . "Ujing the Video 
Transcription Recorder for Simulated Job Interviews." 
Busi ness Education World , 54 (January - February, 1974), 

P . 1 . 

Authors discuss the use of videotaping equipment for 
job intervi-ws. Presentations of different techniques 
which can be used in preparing students for interviews. 



Dye, Charles F. ''Teach Taxes as They Really Are." Journal 
of Business Education , 46 (October, 1970), pp. 23-24. " 

Because any topic over one-year old is outdated insofar 
as taxes are concerned, the author sugqosts that the 
teacher use the booklet, "Circular F--Employer ' s Tax 
Guide," available free from uhe Social Security Office, 
and the Teac hing Taxes publication from Internal 
Revenue Service when teachinq a unit on taxes, payroll 
computations, and budgeting. 



Frank ^arion. "Variety is the Spice of Shorthand," 

Journa ^ of business Education , 51 (February, 1976) 
pp. 242-24 ^ 

This article di5;cussos teachirK] F><^t terns that can be 
U530d in tJ^o shorthand cla5:rroon to promote student 
interest and enthusiasn.. 



Fuller, Marietta Cain, "Small Schools Can Initiate Business 
Education . " JcHi rnal of Bus iness Educa tion , 46 
(December, 1970)\ pp. 96, 97. ^"^ 
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h teacher from a small high school in the mid-west 
describes how she trained her business students to 
enter the business field by using minimuir, dollars and 
maxinurr. ingenuity. 



Funk, Beverly M. "A Blueprint for Successful Simulation." 

Business Education Foruni , 24 (February, 1970), pp. 21- 

The author, a teacher in Mountlake Terrace High School, 
Mountlake Terrace, Washington, di'jcusses the procedurtrs 
and guidelines for establishing an office simulation 
program for a complete r.chool term. 



Furjanic, Sheila Whitney. "Simulations and GaTies: One 

Answer for General Business." Business Educa tion World, 
56 (November - December, 1975) , pp. 5-8 . 

Article discusses different ways through games and 
simulations to make the classroom more'^exciting , thus 
creating a favorable attitude toward the subject for the 
students. Also gives suggestions. 



-ntzel, W. Fuqcne. "An Overview of Office Simulation," 
Mlg"ce Sheet , 55-56 (November, 1973), pp. 104 , 106 . 

Discussion of the different types of office simulation 
and how office simulation serves as a trannition 
between the classroom and the real office job. Also 
discusses and gives suggestions for the development of 
a simulation program. 



Goldstein, HaroM. "Aircrica's Manpower Needs for the 

Seventies--C]ueR to the Tasks Ahead for Vocational 
Education." A merican Vocatio nal Journal, 46 (April. 
1971) , pp. 18-25. 

Mr. (^oM.stoin w.i.s the Assisl.int Cdrun i s:n oner ol" Maii- 
I'ow.M .111.1 CniphiyiiMMil :-( ,il i .-.( ir:;, R.ikmii of Lalxu 
;>(-at 1 St irs, V. Di-pa r l.inent of I„)bor . Tlie art.icle 
is an accumulation of data recjarclincT the kinds of 
workers that will ho needed in 1980, the industries in 
which they will be ncedod, changes in job requirements, 
changes in the working population--age , color, sex, 
educational background- 
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Gordinicr, Patricia. "Monopoly in Business Class." 
Balance Sheet , 54 (May, 1973), p. 340. 

Innovative idea ot adapting the monopoly qarr,e for use 
in business law or cjeneral business class. Students 
made contracts, partnerships, franchises, wills, etc., 
that could bo a^lapted to other classes. 



Grieshop, Sistor Mary Xavior. "Creative and Challenginq 

Clerical Office Practice.' B usine ss Education Forum, 
2P (October, 1 974), pp. 21-25: ~ 

Description of unit set-ups for subjects, using instruc- 
tional packets. Incorporation of creative ideas in 
preparing students for the job world after graduation. 



Gupta, Vinay K. "Business Games." Journal o f Busine ss 
Education , 47 (April, 1972), op. 276-2777 

The author advocates the use of games in the class- 
room for conceptual learning and for the developi-ient 
of problem-solving and decision-making skills. A 
short list of games, their sources and descriptions 
is included. 



Gust, Dale D. "The Unit Concept of the r:merging Office." 

B usiness Education F orum, 26 (January, 1.972), pp. 3-7. 

Presents a mini-unit prepared fc^r student and teacher- 
testing, tO(TPthor with guidelines for developing and 
sequencing pe^-formance goals. Gives sample "General 
Instruction T^lan" and sample unit; lists five specific 
performance :c als, with a flow-chart showing the per- 
formance gc sequencing pattf-rn. 



Hanley, Mary r,c:u and Gloria Wilson. "A Golf Tournament in 

Typinc? Class." Busi iies_s_ Educa t ion World, 56 (November - 
December, 1/W>), r>.' T!?! 

Gives the prc>ce(lvi r^- of a golf tournamont in typin<i 
classes. This cian-o hclj)s typirr; students increase 
their production skills throurih sol f --compe.. i tion and 
competition with fellow students. 

Hanson, Robert D. "An Integrated ^pproach to Teaching Data 
Processing and nookkeepiDg/Acccim t ing . " Business 
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Education Forum , 25 (March, 1971), pp. 24-26. 

Mr. Hanson feels that a prospective bookkeeper or 
accountant, cannot take his place in today's business 
world unless he is adequately prepared to understand 
and accept data processing fundamentals and techniqueis. 
The article includes an outline for a unit (of approxi- 
mately two veeks) to facilitate integration : d ^or 
comparison of manual and automated bookkeep:' ig .-nethods 
after students understand the basic bookkeeping and 
accounting cycle. 



yos, Carolyn K., Dorothy K. Matics, and Lorraine Ganz . 
"Outline for Teaching the Key Punch." Journ al of 
Busin ess Education , 4 5 (February, 1970) , ppT 206-207. 

Thin article consists mainly of an outline, in eleven 
sections, for teaching kev punch by either of three 
methods: (1) with appropriate equipment for "hands 
on" learning, (2) through the simulation method 
(using IBM Solectric Typewriter, the SCM Key Punch 
Trainer, or the Royal Typewriter with attachment), and 
(3) solely by t.y-.cory presentation. A list of available 
films, filnstrips, and film activities are included. 



Hedlr-y, Martha. "office Procedures and Comir.unica tions : An 
Integrated Approach." Business Education World, 53 
(March - April, 1973), pp. 7-8. 

A courne outline developed to cover areas of basic 
English review, written communications, and oral 
co.7imunications for an office procedur ,j3 course. 
Course projection--the necessity of the "seven C's" 
of corr-munication . 



Hcphnor, '^hoinas. "Programned Loarninn for Distributive 
Education." nu.^iness Eduration Foruin, 26 (Janunrv, 
1972) , pp. 4 1-44: 

More ef recti vo fc-n-liing in Distrihulivo Education can 
be accomiJl 1 shod through programmed learning progran.s. 
A program of lf^^rning for each occupation can be created 
through the use of "paradigms." Linear, or extrinsic, 
paradigms and branched (intrinsic) paradigms are ex- 
plained. 
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[lodges, Gail. " On-the-Job Traininq' in the Classroom," 

Business KduCv'i't ion Worl d, 52 (Jar>uary - Ff->bruarv, 1972) 
pp. 18, 19. 

The author is an editorial consultant fcr Gregg/McGraw 
Hill. This Jirticle describes the Gregg OJT (Office 
Job Training) Program which consists of 15 individual 
job-traininq sequenrrD§., The jobs wore identified as 
the most comrron entry-lovel, limited-function office 
jobs available across the country. The program ca^i bo 
used prior to entry of a block program and/or in schools 
t ha t have no co-op programs . 



floustman, Jamor,. "Atti tude — Key to Business Kniployabi 1 i ty . " 
J ournal o f Business Education , {April, 1976), p. 174. 

Discussion of how business education teachers can 
develop good wor>: attitudes and habi cs in their 
clerical students. This article lists various su -gcs- 
tions that can be applied. 



Ilowit/, lUith "'ho Kffoctiveness of the Simulated Office: 

A Comparative Analysis." Tji^o Jour rial of Busi ness 
F^iucat^i^n, 49 (April, 1 974)"', p. 29*8, 

The results of an Cd.D, study in Phi ladelphia .com- 
pares the effectiveness of the high school simulated 
office with the traditional office practice class 
according to office employment expectation, clerical 
ability, job satisfaction, and job performance. 
Also compares the effects on different races and dif- 
ferent majors. 



Jalovsky, Toby D, "The Model Offict:- in an MDT Skill 

Center." Busi ness Education Forum, 26 (October, 1971) . 
pp. 63-64. 

The autl;or in an inr^hrnctor at the MDT Skill Center in 
rhoenix, Arizona, which was established through guide- 
liner of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
J 962, The center acceptr. students who are unemployed 
or underemployed. The moJel office, called "Kachina 
Toys, Inc.," is designed as a laboratory to provide 
c.he student with the opportunity to apply previously 
learned skills and knowledges essential to successful 
office operations. 
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Jalowsky, Toby D. and Terry M. Frane. ''The Word Processing 
Center and its Effect on Office EduCviition . " Business 
Education World , 54 (May - June, 1974), pp. 14-15. 

Article discusses word processing and why office educa- 
tion teachers should provide students with an orienta- 
tion, in advance, to the underlying, principles upon 
which the system operates. 



Jones, Adaline. "Evaluatinq the Office Laboratory," 
Balance Sheet . 55-56 (October, 1973), pp. 62-63. 

Data-gathering procedures, devices, testing, etc., 
that can be used fcr evaluation of projects in the 
intensive office laboratory, which are simulations 
of real positions in real business. 



Kacerer, Rudolph L. "Busin*^ss Training Outside the Class- 

^oon.'* Journal o f Business Education , (November, 1973), 



This article discusses a method that was devised to 
bridge the gap between students and work. Students 
serve as consultants to local small businessm.en . It 
also increased the student's knowledge, put him in a 
real situation, and served as a service to the conmunitv. 
(Aimed for teachers of college-level business students]^) ' 



Harry Jr. "Using the Computer tc Auainent the 
Educational Process." Business Education World , 56 
(September - October, 1975) , pp. 24-25, 

This article demonstrates hcv: the effective use of 
examples in computer instruction can facilitate 
student-learning of the EASIC lang^jiace and, therebv, 
enhance the educational process. 



Kingston, Carmola C. "A St^idy of -ho r^-.rtiis nnc] ^effective- 
ness of Cooperative Education in X w Jersey^ 1968- 
1?69.^ Journal of Business Education , {January^ 1972), 



P. 165. 



Data v^re collected from a larae num.ber of hiah school 
principals, coordinators, employers, and students in- 
volved in COE prcgramis in Nevr Jersev, Findincs Per- 
taining to jcb imfcrm.ation and satisfaction were based 
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on data collected from 237 COE graduates and 248 non- 
COE graduates. Frnd^ngs pertaining to job performance 
were based on ratings of - .nployoes by job supervisors 
of 186 COE graduates and 200 non-COE graduates. 



Knauer, Virginia H. "Consuir.cr Education in the Business 

Program." Business E d ucation Forum, 25 (March, 1971) 
pp. 8-10. 

Ms. Knauer, Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs (1971), Washinaton, D.C., discusses 
the need for consumer education in high schools and 
lists four interrelated concepts which should be in- 
volved in teaching consumer education. 



nor, Cheryl. "Pup: ^ Gain Experience in Banking." 
Orlando Sentinel, ;ril 13, 1976, Section E, pkqe 1. 

An elementary school organized a bank to handle money- 
raising proiects. Students v.-ere allowed to keep half 
the amount of r:Oney they collected from labels, news- 
papers, and cans. Could be adapted for high school. 



Lee, 'cMn. "Changing ^hc Structure of Business Education 

with Sirr.ulr.ted Environments." Business Educa tion Forum, 
2d (Novem.ber, I9"':i, pp. 35-36. ' 



Mr. Lee, of the Indiana State Depa: tment of Education, 
discusses the structure of business education through' 
t..e_ laboratory approach to prepare the oerscn as an 
individual with the abilities thac he cossesses — 
"... for we are now being required to develop a full 
individual and not a m.achine." 



.enho-t, Lillian. "'To -'ell the Truth' About Job Interviews " 
■-'ysinq_ss Fducntion Korld, 56 (N'ovomber - D^com^v-r 
1975) , p. ^2. ' ' ' ' 

A^.--a~c ::evcloi.c-.: at H i 11 -L-. -n;: i!i.:h Sc:--.ol. Tartvi , 
Jicrida, to train pct.-ntial cc-tcra t i vc business 
eaucation !CBE^ students how to conduct themselves 
during a ich interview. 
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Levin, Herbert A. "Education of Clerical Employees.'' 
Journal of Business Education , (December, 1974) , 
pp- 105-106. ~ 

Program designed to integrate clerical skills, with 
the use of individualized learning packets and multi- 
media. Units include: communication, payroll, 
accounts payable and receivable, cashier, stock 
control, sales, typewriting , etc . 



Lightner, Arcyce. "Providing Job-Oriented Instruction in 
Block-Tiire Prcgrar?.s." Journal of Business Education , 
4 7 (December, 1971) , p. 96T " 



Ideas en how to design your own simulations. You can 
observe an office situation carefully or use recent 
personal experience. Provides a qood outline to 
f o 1 1 ow . 



Lloyd, Alan C. "Kcrk-Ganes for Typists: Fun v:ith a 

Purpose." B usiness Education World s 56 (November - 
December, 1975), pp. 12-13. 

Discussion of hov: vork-ganes can be incorporated into 
typing class. Wcrk-names are exercises, drills, or 
other for:r.5 of purposeful practice conducted in a 
competitive framework. Some of the cames discussed 
are: baselall, basketrjall, hockey, lacrosse, soccer, 
and bowling. 



Luke, Cheryl M. "Criteria for the Evaluation cf the Office 
Froiuction Laboratory at the Secondarv School Level." 
Journal of Business Education , 49 (Aoril, 1974), pp^ 298' 
299. 

Problem: ce\-elcprent cf a set cf criteria to be used 
in evaluation o^' an office procucticn laboratory. An 
:.r.-Bchool relevant vork^cxperience course in the office 
occupations at the secondary school level. 

.ynch, Claire. "Dhic Prc-r-rxr-. Princs the Office to the 
Student." B usiness Educat ion Fcru.^., 24 (Februarv, 
1?^0: , pp. 16, 17. 

Ms. Lynch is the instructor of an ICE (Intensive 
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Office Education) class in Ansonia High School, 
Ansonio, Ohio. lOE is a five-period block program 
where students work in an office atmosphere--complete 
with paycheck. Incentives include a raise at the end 
of each grading period if they make an A or B and a 
warning if they make a D. 



Matsuyama, Janet- "Visual vrain?na for Secretaries." 
Journal of Business Educat ion, (Januarv, 1974) , 
pp- 143-144. " 

A course developed at Fullerton College in California 
called "Graphic Cor.ir.unicat ions . " This course was 
developed for secretarial and office procedures najors 
and includes printing lay-out and design, photo-direct 
platenakin^^-, offset reproduction, color, personal 
projects, visual aids, types of lettering, enlarging 
pictures, etc. 



McKitrick, Max O. "Using Cases and Carries to Motivate Basic 
Business and Consuir.er Education Students." Business 
Education World , 5 6 (Novenber - Decenber, 19751";^ 
??. 19, 2 5. 

This article is intended to help the teacher identify 
the major types of cases, to becoine familiar with the 
use of ganes, and to locate those raterials whic>^ have 
been used successfully by hich school teachers. 



•^ry, Davia C. "The y.odern Office Concept Molds 
Progra-Ti." Business Educat ion Forum, 26 (Februarv 
1972), pp. 14-16. 

The author discusses the desirable concept of an 
office which he feels office practice students should 
obtain and succests activities throuch which thev mav 
learn these concepts. ' - - 
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Myers, Mary Lou and June Gaaro. "An Employnent Project 
Pays Off." Business Education Forun , 25^ (October, 
1970), pp. 55^^6: 

The authors arc instructors at Tempo Hiqh School, 
Tempo, Arizona. They describe their procedures in 
beginning a CBC program. They began with a one--day 
"work^ experience day. " The next year, it was expanded 
to a "work-experience week" during which time students 
performed "on the job*" The following year, when the 
CBE prograr. was instituted, the teachers selected an 
employer base from those who participated in prior years. 



Nacle, Kathy. "Behavioral Objectives in Distributive 

Education." Journal of Business Educati on, 47 {December, 
1971), pp. 109-110- 

The author describes and lists examples of behavioral 
objectives for Distributive Education which are con- 
structed realistically by setting goals in line with 
the skills students should acquire! 



Nelson, rrank T. '^Sir.ulaticn and the Total Office Worker." 
Business Educaticn Forum , 23 (March, 1974) , pp, 32-34. 

Discussion of the high school graduate and the diffi- 
culties they face when making the transition from the 
classroom to the job after going through the office 
education program. Study conducted in" Utah to evaluate 
the effectiveness of traditional methods of teachina 
office practice and the simulation m.ethod. 



Xeltnn C. "Basic Principles in Tquipment Selection," 
Business Education Forum , 26 {January, 1972), p. 14. 

Discusses the selection of equipment through establish- 
m-=-nt of priorities in equipment needed: lists specifi- 
cations of numh-^rs of equipments item.s, costs, etc. 



ractor, ?nul. '"The Key Fu-ch Sim'.:lat-r — F -c^ or Fiction." 
J- urnal of Business Educatio n, 46 (December^ ''^'"0), 
rp, 1D1-I02. 

Mr, Doctor, of the Bureau of Business Education, City 
cf N'ev York, describes an ecor.om.ical and efficient 
approach to teaching key punch through the use of one 
key-punch machine and two key-punch sim/ulatcrs. 
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Pender, Albert R. "Poloction and PlaccTncnt of Students in 
Cooperative Proarams." Business Ed ucation Forum, 24 
(April, 1970), pp. 21-227 " 

Mr. Pender describes the qualifications that ho feels 
each student should possess prior to acceptance in a 
cooperative program. Among these qualif icr^tions are: 
interests, aptitude, ability, scholastic average, 
attendance, appearance, and a compatible personality. 



Perkins, Wiimert E. "The Development and Evaluation of 

Programmed Punctuation Materials for .Secondary School 
Transcription Classes." Journal of Busin ess Education, 
47 (January, 1972), pp. 164-165. 

This is a sum-ary of a doctoral stuuv in which was 
developea a self-instructional packace of basic ounctu- 
ation rules used in typical business correspondence. 
The purpose was to provide students with a six-hour 
review of 27 high-frequency rules of punctuation and 
their application to business writing. 



!rn, Leonard \". "Inte;Trating the Cornuter into Basic 
Business Courses." Journal of Business Education, 
{M>irch, 19761, pp. 277-280. ' 

Exposing the stunent to the use of computers in i 
Basic Business course. Also aives exairple of h-* data 
is computed . 



Poland, ^Pobert. "Typewriting Instruction in a Simulated 

Or f ice Class." Business Educat ion Forun, 26 tJai-^uarv 
1972), pp. 35-36: ' ^ 

Describes the three starz-s of typowr:cinr instruction 
m a siT^iulation office class: (1) rer.edial and skill 
development, [21 " - :k sirrulaticn, and (3) 'ob si-^u- 
lation. Studcn': i ■ avarc th~t wh-.lcver -ve le.^rns, prac- 
tices, ind executes in typev.-i itinc l - r^aninrrful i" 
terms of actuai joc situations. 



Pclanf, Robert^ "Varicus Tyres of Slm-late.i Off e Procrans-, 
Business -'^-^ation rorum. 27 (May. 1973^, pv. 22-24. 

This article discusses Office Si-ula:.ion and its effect 
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in the classroom. Disrursos the four basic models 
fron which an office ev. jration teacher may develop a 
simulated office piograiu. 



Powell, Merton E. "The Modern Automated Word Processing 

Systen— Its Implications for Changes in the Curriculum 
for Business ani Office Education." Journal of 
Business Edu cation. 51 (March, 1976) , p. 288. 

Purpose of study was to deteririne the iir.pact of auto- 
inatea word processing on secretarial curricula. 



T^riggc, Lila L. "Specialized Procrar^s in Office Occur-aticn 
Journal o f: Busines s Education, 51 (April, 1976) 
p?. 311-313': 

Discuss.Lf.;n . -f twelve sceciali:!ed ccjupation proarams 
ctfercd c; .-• Vocaticn-l T^-^ch In-titute in White Bear 
L-ihe, Hinr.-^s?t-. Courses fret up individually, to neet 
their needs ai.d backgrounds. 



i" , M.try V. •'Gee:: -Iroe-inq and the Pusiness Office." 
3jli_5nce_S.h_e£t , 52 'May, 1?71} , pp. 348-349 . 

"ass. Futi-.u.-r, := teachi.r- at the Tona\canda Hich School, 
-onacanda, . had her secretarial students cot^rose' 
an-_type letters to ares busi-.essren ii-quirirr; about 
tneir dress cede. Fepiies were received, read to t';- 
class, ar.d discussed. The survey had r.anv advantacre'- 
over the typical cla'-.sroc:;i ar^crcach. 



-o. Sane K. " Instruct i-r;.? I Strata- ries of the Offi~e 
B^cc> Prograr-." Busine ss Educ ation For-ur., 2? (Fa: . 
1=75;, pp. - 

-"ev St c: the instructiojial strater-ies that 

-^ay re inco-,--r at o in an ofico hlcch -^rr-^ra^-n. "^1=;- 
cussicn of si-rulation and hew it is used in a classro-^-. 



^.adcliff, Bill. "Solc-inr Stud-nts-. for Cooperative Office 

Education." Jo'- rnal of Bus iness Education, 45 (Feb-oiar^r 
1970;, p. 205. r 

The author describes rhe -cquence cf events that should 
take place in student selection for a CCE (or CBE; 
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proqran. He beqins selection processes with c ■.•al-.^ntion 
of school and community policies and opportu \ j.'. it .- , 
then proceeds to the requirements of and benefits to 
the students involved in the proaram. He suqgests that 
all teachers in the dcp.irtment participate in the 
fir.nl selection decision. 



Redmcton, Randall, Jr. "Public Relations in Distributive 
"ducat ion." Balance She et. 53 (Septeirber, 1971) 
pp. 18-20. 

A guide for the teacher coordinator of distributive 
edu' ition prograrrs in establishing objectives and public- 
relations programs in order to establish and maintain 
a successful DE prograr.. The "publics" the teacher- 
coordinator should atte.rr.pt to reach are: (1) school 
faculty and administrators, !2) local businessrr.en , and 
(3) local coriT.unitv. 



Roe, Pcoert G. "The Office as an Organizational Entity." 
B usiness Education Forur-. , 28 (Februarv, 197-1;. 
pp. 13-iT: 

Discussion of the different asports of an office, such 
as.^anage-or-t, inter sys tens relations, and orcanisation 
erroctivenes5 -.hat should be tauaht in the classroon. 



Ruhl, Carol Lynne . ".'.daptaticns to the Lester --ill Model 

iournal of 



Cffice Sinulaticn Made fron r?""l-197' 



Business Education , 45 :May, 1974), p. 344" 

Short article discussing the Les.er r.ill mcdel office 
sznulation pro^rrar in Pennsvlvania, Ohio, and ^est 
Virginia. Gives some opinions cf how these schools 
relt about the orocrram. 



P.uhl. Card I 



.--c:. :i --imuisticn F.Gcipe." Balance Sheet. 
March. 1974), p. 255. 



a r t i ^- : o .-: i V e ? a Ty :^.-^-,cr i t i na II sin-: t i on r^r o .-rr 



.-.r. a rccip--." r::c- autr-.v,- civos Jie recice 
md then, , step-by-stcp, goes into detail as to "'^ov" 
;ach vould operate. 
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Sabin, ^William. "Backwards Look at Futuro Curriculum for 
O.fico Ed." Business Educatio n World, (January - 
Feburary, 1973n 

A good look at planning an office education program. 
Includes sirulation and integrated projecis. Easy to 
follow. 



Sawaia, Josephine. "Block-Time Approach Meets Students' 

^"^S'^s." Business Education Forun , 24 (February, 1970), 



r!s. Sawaia teaches VOE in Scottsdale (Arizona) Hiah 
Srhool. ]]er secretarial program participated in the 
Michigan State University Research and Development 
Progrc-^-n. in Vocational Office Education. She describes 
her p gran organization, the conzricn learnings, organi- 
zatic for individual instruction, and role-playing as 
perfc 'd in her two-hour block procram for senior' 
stude:._5. 



lar, 11. une. ' Tr,.-- r:''r'ectiveness of the Stenoaraohic 
"lock Progra.T.." Business Edu cation Forun, (March. 
I9~5^ , pp. 13-15. ■ 

The results of survey in Virginia cc-'oarinc steno- 
-rapr.ic hlcc.-: pre gran preparation and traditional 
progran based upon e.-plov—ent r^r enarat ion . on-t^e-iob 
requirenenrs , and -ob per forr.ance . 



Selden, >:illiar. "rquip-.er.t for business Classrocns and 
rusiness Education r oruT., 26 (Januarv, 1^72) 
pp. 16-3!T^ ' 

An extensive :ist cf office ocruicnc-nt and furniture 
with a description of the iter.s and the nare and 
aidress cf the r.anuf acturer . 
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^^.clts, Jear.. ^"Supervision cf Stui^cnt? in Tccperative 

Prcgrs.'-.s , 3 u s :l n e s s £ d u c a r i c .n Forun^ 2-5 'M = v, lo-:'^ 
rr:. 16-^3^. ' * 

:!s. Sr.o "ts cu-Iires superviscry duties cf a coordina- 
tor, becmning vith these duties associated vith the 
prospective student and endinc vith the five-vea- 
follcv.-u? scudy. She classifies the -ajcr duties as: 
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(1) preclassroon supervision, (2) classroom super- 
vision, and (3) on-^. 3-job supervision. 



Sriith, Gcncvicvo. »^Thc Mini-Company, a New Approach to 

Office Education." Journal of Busines s Education, 49 
(November, 1973), pp. 54-56.^ 

The nini-conipany is an crnani n:at ion in miniature which 
functions within the classroom to provide instruction 
and on-the-job experience at the sane time. 



fTtath, Virginia. "Co-Tunicat i ons Unlimited Simulation. " 
Journal of Business Educ ation, 43 (April, 1973) 
pp. 287-290. 

Conmur.ications Unlimited is a tyr.- of office singula- 
tion course v:here the use of th^ telephone is the 
main objective. 



y^. Marietta, "Developinc: a Data Processing Unit for 
Office Practice." Journal of Business E ducation > 
(i-ebruary, 1971), pp. 195-194. ^ 

'*s- Spring designed a unit emphasising card punch data 
processing for inclusion in a secretarial practice 
course sc that students could becor-e acquainted with 
terminolcgy and the processinc svste^n prior to ente-inq 
the business field. (Althouch her unit was designed 
ror pest-secondary students, it could be used for hich 
scncol classes.) The course can be taught with or 
without the use of a card-punch machined 



Sullivan, Pat. "Integrating Special Needs Students into 

the Office Block Program.." Business Education World, 
(vay - June, 1375), pp. 22-21: 

Vccational F,di:c:^tion r-rograms designed to include those 
students whc have special needs tc acquire the skills 
necessary for entry-] evel enplo],T>ent in office ocrcu- 
pations. Includes students vho are mentally, emc- 
tionally, physically, financially, or sociailv^disad van- 
tages . 



"Teachers Gain Sound Experience in Nevsparer Retail Adver- 
tising.-" A-erican Vocational ^ Tcurnal , 46 rDeceir^he-^. 
1971), p. 54. ' 
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A workshop was conducted by the Phoenix (Arizona) 
Republic and Gazette to teach the teachers of DE 
programs the basics of newspaper retail advertising 
so that they might pass the training on to their 
students. The workshop was held in eight meetings of 
two hours each; in the final two meetina?5 the teachers 
were required to do their own layout, etc. The program, 
was heralded as very successful. 



Thomas, Edw?rd G. "A Comparative Study of Three Approaches 
to Teaching Offrce Practice at *:he Secondary Level." 
The Journal of Business Education, (November, 1974) , 
?. 80. 

Results cf a study comparing (1) simulated office 
approach, (2) cooperative arranaem.ent , and (3) model 
office. Informative for deciding which program to 
initiate. 



-ilucn, Rit^ Sloan. "The BIock-Tim.e Teacher is a Manacer." 
..ournal of Business Edu cation, (January, 1976). 
??. 162-164. ' 

This article discusses the teacher and her role as 
being similar to that cf a manager Lu teaching Business 
i^cucaticn courses. MBO (Management by Obiectives) is 
also discussed. 



sue, !l"xry E. "How to Get Your Office Education Prcaram 
runded." A merican Vocational Journal , 47 (Sentemier, 
1972), pp. 60-61. 

Dr. Tronsue. director of Vocational Education for Anne 
Arun-el^County, :!D, relates the mechods she used in 
collecting data. The data were used as justification 
for federal funding but also hai many other uses, such 
as changes needed in teaching m:ethodclocy , effective- 
ness cf procram.s, and determ.inat icn cf emplos^ent 
needs • 



'^oyco. Ten "^ays to Pring the '""-usiness U'crld Into 
Your Classroom." Business Educn ti"^n Kcrin, 56 {r'av - 
June, 1?'*6 ' , rr-. 

This article discusses ten suncestiors and ideas that 
a teacher- r.ay use in his Business Edu-^ation classroom. 
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for naking it more realistic to the real business 
office. Included are such thinq - as; interrupting 
a student while ho is working, teaching students to 
work under pressure, etc. 



:a.<, AI. "Earn as You Learn--A \'ow Aatoroach." Business 
Education Foru m, 26 (April, 1972), pp. 48-49 . ' 

The author describes the approach to teaching social 
skills used by the Linn-Benton Coinmunit^- College, 
Albany, Oregon. The program is an Organizational 
V.ork Experience Program in tho form of a corporation 
operated solely by the stud^ents, vith auidance from a 
faculty Board of Directors. The ourpose is to place 
students vith local businesses for a limited num.ber 
cf hours per -.-cck. In return for their services, the 
businesses pay the school in the form of a arant. These 
funis are applied toward tuition for the students 
involved; earnings are used, also, in computing graces. 



m, Fvelyn B. "Evaluating Cooperative Students." 
Jour nal of Business Education , 45 (March, 1970), 
pp. 262-263. 

Ms. l-:atson descril-^s her "cut -and-dried" method for 
evaluating cocperative students in order to assicn the 
"rair" grade to t>--:- related class and their work 
e^:perience. An e>:a~ple of the evaluation sheet us^^d 
by employers is shcv^-n; it is used in assianina a letter 
grade to the work experience secrment of the proa ram. 



i.e^ia Mae. "A Guide to Teaching Consur.er Credi-^ to 
Hic:i School Business Students." Business Education 
rO£uri, 26 (Cctober, 1972) , p. 56. 

?urpc-c- cf this study was to prc-Mce teaching methods 
ar.a mr-terials which can be used f^or consumer credit 
education In rjcneral rusiness, b-:siness i.-,w, book- 
kcepir-, busin--ss mathematics, v-c. An extensive 
bibliography was prepared. (Co-^v ot studv car be 
obtained thrcu-h the lihrar--- of Cal^^fcrnia Stat- 
College. Los A^.cieles.) 



r.go, F.csett.3. "Simulation with "cvere-t " 
Sheet, 53 (September, 1971^, pp. 10-12. 
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Dr. VJingo describes office simulation as rhe "next 
best thing" to actual on-the-job training. She dis- 
cusses the classroom instruction necessary prior to 
beginning a simulation unit. She plans for total 
im-olvement with office movement, work flow, inter- 
action between and in cerdependoncy among people in a 
business and social way, and with an interchange between 
office personnel and persons outside the business. 

thington Robert M. "Curriculum Development in Business 
and 0-fice Education." Business Educa tion Forum, 28 
(Noveinber, 1973), pp. 10^12: — 

This article was given as the Kevnote Address at the 
?Jational Synposium for Business and Office Education 
Curriculum Guidelines, held in Denver, Colorado. 
Septenber 23-26, 1973. The author soeaks c-n career 
ecucation, importance of business and office education, 
curricuium development, etc. 

gel, John S. "The 'Study* Part of a Work Study Proa-aT.." 
oo urna^ or Business Education , (January, , ' 

p?. 151-153. ^ 

Discussion of hov the study part of a vor:-: rt-.d^- r-oara- 
ran be irprcved ani how these inorove.-ent3 cr.-^ ' ' 
actual advantage to the st'jdent. 

2. OTHER 1\RI~I\-GS CF INTEREST, 197:-19:-3 



Doctcral Cisser-a r i on s — 
:egrarion cf Subject Matter 



-he Develcprer.t of Econo-ic Concept s in 

" "rin g Class. Arircrg 

University, 113 paces, 197 7 



fie Middle SrhoQ. T:>-p'ewr ir ma Class. AriTrr^=- --.-^.t-r 



, ravid L . Ar: Ir.vestiaatior. of Lan.- 



n-'Tu ~ cro -Dr i 1 1 E'^f-^'~- 



i_ivoness in Second — ~p"=>'='^^r- t~- "-^ir- -ITt; IvTt — 7^ ^ — 

^ _ — --^-^.i-^ -^e.. J. J pc-tcr-c ^ - .n:: at the Seccndarv 

Levej^, Lniversity of Houston, 127~pi^es, 1971. " 
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oladis, lister F. The Influence of Typevritina on Selected 
Language Arts Skills and Motor Developinent c f the Edu- 

cable Me ntally Handic apped. University of North 

Dakota, 1970. 

Hartiran, Walter M. The_rre paration and Trv out of Ma terials 

^or a Co mbination Beginning Shorthan'd-fypTng C lass. 

University of Northern Colorado, 413 pages , 19To7~' 

Page, Charles v:. Teaching Busi ne ss Arithmetic ar .-l ral- 
cuiat ors an Integrated Subi oct , Universi'-~of — 
Northern Colorado. 97 pages, iTTo. 

2uinn, Mildred H. A Stu dy of the Teaching of Business 

i.ritr.netic and C lerical Office Machines (Ca lculators) 

a s a Coir.bined Course . Universitv of Kentucky, <^4 

pages, 1973. ' ' 



.-veardcr , 



Discrininative Study of the Factors 



ch Are Ofterec. -s Reasons for the Exclusion of 



glectrcnic D. i-a rrocessina frcrn Coll egiate Accou ntincr 
curses , Ten-pie University, 201 pages, 1971. 
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SUr-lMARY 

This report has pulled together a history, materials 
-•.a.-.lable, and successful methods for those who are respon- 
siY-l-i for integrated business programs. Teachers and 
acirtinistrators snould find this information useful in the 
preparation for, or teaching of, block-tine programs. 
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